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Lady’s Slipper. Crimson on White Cloth or Cashmere 
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“PROMISE ME THIS,” HE SAID, EAGERLY. 
[See the Story, “Jock O’ Hazeldean. 
















































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. COLLARS. JABOT. 


















































HOUSE-DRESS. COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 
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HOUSE-DRESS, COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 






































NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. 
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SACHET. (SEE ABOVE.) 
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ROSETTE FOR ANTI-MACASSAR. 





ANTI-MACASSAR. (SEE ROSETTE ABOVE,) 
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LITTLE MAGGIE MAY, 


Worps sy G. W. Moore. Music sy C. BLAmpnin, 





As published by SEP. WINNER, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 
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running brook, I first saw sSihiaiie May; 
heart de-ceive My own dear Maggié May; 
call her mine, My own dear Maggie May; For she is all 
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She had a rogu-ish jet black eye, Was 
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LITTLE MAGGIE MAY. 
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singing all the day,...... And how I lov’d her none can tell, My lit-tle Maggie May 
death would take a-way,.... Still by , my side did lin-ger one, And that was Maggie May....... 
tho’ I’m far a - way,...... I oft-times think of the running brook, And my little Maggie M ay. 
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HALF OF COLLAR AND CUFF: IN TUCKED MUSLIN AND INSERTION. NAME. MONOGRAM. 
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WHAT CAME OF 


1870. 


MY JEALOUSY. 





BY EMMA 


GARRISON JONES 





Ir was a misty, yet sweet, September night. 
I can see the sky as it hung over our cottage 
home, starry blue, with here and there a patch 
of white, floating gossamer; and the harvest- 
moon coming up and flooding all the world 
with golden splendor. I remember how the | 
crimson roses hung above the door-way, heavy | 
with their own sweetness; and what suggestive 
odors floated up from the flower-beds in the 
dim, old garden. I can even remember the 
dress I wore, pure white, because that was the 
dress in which my husband loved me best. 
Did he love me at all? Or was it my yellow 
gold that won him? 

Immediately after our marriage we went to 
Europe, where we rambled about for a year 
or two, wintering in Rome, and spending our 
summers amid the Alps. Then we returned 
home. But the.nomadic spirit was still upon 
us, and we took what our own country afforded 
in the way, of gipsy life. In the midst of this 
wandering, in a little country town amid the 
lakes, my first trouble came. On the second 
day of our sojourn at this place, to which we 
had come in accordance with my husband’s 
wish, I missed him. He was fishing for trout, 
one of our party suggested; and in the after- 
noon we strolled down toward the stream. 
Passing a small cottage, we heard voices, and 
something familiar made me glance that way. 
There they stood, side by side, my husband 
and a woman—a young woman, with glossy, 
raven hair! 
night, when my husband returned and sought 
me, I was reserved and cold. I refused to 
dance, and would not sing for him. He fol- 
lowed me from place to place, his eyes full of 
grave solicitude. The instant we were in our 
own room, he caught my hands in his. 

““My darling,” he said, ‘what troubles 
you?” 

For my life I could not tell him. 
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I was 











I passed on in silence; but that- 





afraid to let him know that I doubted his in- 
tegrity. 

‘‘ Horace,” 
love me?” 

His fine eyes opened wide with astonishment. 
But he answered passionately, 

‘‘Love 'tyou? Ay, better than you will ever 
know, Violet.” 

‘Did you—have you ever loved any one 
else?” I faltered. 

‘‘Never, Violet, on my honor.” 

I was happy, yet not entirely satisfied. I 
was Eve ate the forbidden fruit 
with Paradise all around her. 

‘“«Then who was it,” I faltered, “that woman 
—I saw you with—this afternoon?” 

He started, and flushed very red for a‘mo- 
ment, then he laughed. 

“Oh!’? he said, “jealous, are you? Then 
I am sure you love me. But, seriously, dear, 
I ought to have apologized for my long absence. 

hat woman Was a friend, an old friend of 
mine—she’s in distress, and I had to help her. 


I questioned, timidly, «do you 


a woman. 


Are you satisfied?” 

_ I nodded my head in assent, yet my heart 
was not quite at rest. After that we went 
down to our little sea-home, and settled into 
sober, married life; and for months our bliss 
was perfect; and then that dreadful night 
came! 

Horace had been gone all day. He did not 
come home to dinner, as was his custom; so, 
after having ordered tea, I dressed myself, and 
sat down on the rose-shaded porch to await 
him. Sunset, dusk, evening: the moon soaring 
Still he did not come. Din- 
the flowers 


up above the sea! 
ner and supper had both spoiled; 
in my hair were fading, and I was sick and 
weary with waiting and suspense. Horace had 
never remained away so long since our mar- 
riage. What could detain him so? Very slowly 
the night went by. Twelve o’clock came, the 
345 
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moon dropped out of sight, leaving me in dark- 
ness. An owl hooted from the top of the old 
willow, and the surf beat with a weary, sobbing 
sound. 

I worked myself up into a perfect tremor of 
aiarm and nervous excitement, and by degrees 
the old doubt, or fear, or whatever it was, stole 
back to my mind. My husband was cruel to 
keep me in such suspense. He did not love 
me! It never occurred to me that he might be 
detained against his will. When, at last, the 
clock was on the stroke of three, I caught the 
quick tramp of his horse’s feet. But it did not 
greatly relieve me. I felt angry, and instead 
of running down to meet him, as my woman’s 
nature prompted me, I yielded to my petted, 
wayward will, and kept my seat. He did not 
stop to take down the bars, but cleared them 
with a leap. When he reached the porch, he 
sprung down, flushed and eager. 

‘‘Violet,” he cried, the moment he caught 
sight of me, ‘‘are you up yet? I am so sorry.” 

He appréached, both hands extended. But 
I turned from him, and walked to the other end 
of the porch. 

He stood for a moment in silent:astonishment, 
then followed, and took my hand, though I 
kept my face persistently averted. 

‘** Violet,” he said, ‘‘what is it? Are you ill, 
tired? Iwas so sorry to keep you waiting, but 
circumstances pe 

‘‘Never mind the circumstances now!”’ I ex- 
claimed, pettishly. ‘I am very tired, and now 
that I know you are safe, I will go to bed.” 

He loosened his hold on my hand, but looked 
after me, as I left him, with a glance I shall 
never forget. I can see him now, as he stood 
in the moonlight, so handsome and noble: and 
I loved him so well! I wonder why I turned 

pfrom him that night. God knows how it pained 
mae. But the spoiled, willful temper, that has 
been my ruin, urged me on. 

Did you ever speak a harsh word to one you 
love, and feel something within you prompting 
you to speak another? Then you understand 
how it was that I left my husband standing 
there, weary and supperless. 

‘Violet, dear,” he said, softly, as I paused 
involuntarily at the head of the stairs, ‘‘come 
back and let me explain; you know I have not 
kept you waiting willingly.” 

But I went on without a word, not to our 
chamber, but to a little dressing-room exclu- 
sively my own, and closed and locked the door. 
1 am sure the Evil One must have had control 
of me that night. In a little while he came up 
stairs, and tried the lock of my door; then he 
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called my name softly; but I did not answer— 
and he went away. 

A dozen times that night I lifted my throb- 
bing head from my tear-wet pillow to go out to” 
him and implore his forgiveness, but pride kept 
me back. Thus I lay, sleepless, till morning. 
It was a wild morning, too, with drifting rain 
and sobbing winds, and the sea thundering on 
the strand. 

My husband was already in the breakfast- 
room when I went down. He turned, and said 
kindly, 

‘‘Good-morning, dear. Are you quite well?” 

‘¢ Quite well, thank you,” I responded, cross- 
ing to a window on the opposite side of the 
room. He arose, and I hoped he was coming 
to my side, but he only looked at his watch, 
and said, 

‘‘Be kind enough to let me have breakfast at 
once, Violet, if you can.’ I am in a hurry, for 
I have important matters to look after.” 

I rang the bell at once, and placed myself at 
the head of the table. 
past was over, and my husband rose to go, I 
felt the hot tears blinding me. I could not let 
him leave me in anger. I had made a step to- 
ward him when he spoke, and his words roused 
all my old anger and discontent. 

‘*Violet,” he said, ‘I may not be here to 
dinner. Don’t wait for me; it is impossible—”’ 

‘Make no excuses, sir,” I replied, haughtily ; 
‘‘none are needed.” : 

Oh! those sad, reproachful eyes! But his 
lips uttered no retort. He only said, ‘‘Good- 
by, dear,’’ and went out. 

I watched him from the window, hidden be- 
hind a curtain, as he rode away through the 
driving rain. 

The memory of that day comes back to me 
like a terrible dream! Toward evening my 
agony became unendurable; and as the rain 
poured in torrents, I determined to drive over 
to my husband’s office in the neighboring vil- 
lage. About half-way, we met a covered car- 
riage, containing a lady and gentleman. 

“Why, that’s Mr. Reade!” exclaimed my 
driver, as the vehicle dashed past us. 

One glance confirmed his words. It was my 
husband, and by his side was the same woman 
that I had seen with him once before. My re- 
solution was taken on the instant. I ordered 


When the cheerless re- 


my servant to drive back to Swan’s-Nest. I 
would not wait my husband’s return, I said to 
myself: I could not even charge him with his 
infidelity: I would go away at once, and never 
let him see my face again. 

In a short time I was ready for my departure. 
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I wrote a note for Horace, telling him that I 
believed our marriage had been an unwise one, 
and that I should be happier with my own 
friends. I begged him not to hunt me down 
as a fugitive; but to leave me to follow the bent 
of my inclination. I put the note upon his 
‘table, and then went out from the home, where 
my life had been so happy. In less than a 
week, my father and I were on our way to 
Europe. 

At the expiration of two wretched years we 
returned; and I learned from our lawyer that 
my husband had sailed for China, first making 
over to me, in fee simple, all his real estate. 
He never, so the lawyer said, expected to re- 
turn. I went back to Swan’s-Nest. Everything 
was unchanged. The rooms were just as I had 
left them. My husband would not let them be 
touched, the housekeeper said. ‘‘Had she ever 
heard from him?” I asked. ‘Only once,” she 
replied, ‘‘and then the letter contained an- 
other; it was on my dressing-table.’’ I went 
for it myself, and read it, sitting there in our 
old room. 

‘Violet,’ it began, ‘you must pardon this 
intrusion. It will be the last, for, in all human 
probability, the disease that now consumes me 
will soon give me a grave in a foreign land. 
But there are a few things I wish to say before 
I die. I was wrong not to explain all to you 
from the first. But I desired to spare you 
what you might consider a disgrace. I thought 
you could and would trust me. It was my sis- 
ter you saw. She was vain and frivolous, and 
eloped with a profligate. The marriage was 
illegal, and Ethel was disgraced. She came 
to me for help. I could not refuse her. I was 
taking her to a safe asylum when I was absent 
that night. You understand it all now. Don't 
‘be troubled, dear, but forget me, and be happy. 
My sister is dead now, and I have not, I fear. 
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long to livé. God bless you, dear! In heaven 
all these wrongs will be righted.” 

For two years I lived alone at Swan’s-Nest— 
two years of inexpressible agony; then the 
news came! A steamer, homeward bound from 
Calcutta, was lost, and Horace Reade was one 
of the passengers. That was the death of hope! 

Another year dragged by. One sweet May 
evening I strolled down to the sea-shore. The 
sun was setting in waves of gold and purple, 
and a full moon came up, flooding the great sea, 
and the long stretch of glittering sand, with 
misty splendor. The tide rolled in with a low, 
musical murmur. I sat down on a reck. 

Far out upon.the bar, a stately vessel swung 
at anchor, and a little boat from it was coming 
in. I watched the tiny craft with a kind of 
fascination. Presently it grated on the sand, 
and a man sprang ashore. 

A wild, nameless hope took shape in my 
I arose and tottered forward, blind, 
The instant after a 





heart. 
and half-unconscious. 
strong arm clasped me. 

I looked up into the face above me. It was 
wan, and worn, and changed by suffering, but 
I knew it in an instant. 

“Oh, Horace! my husband!” I cried, ‘‘for- 
give me.” 

Then I felt his tears upon my cheek, his 
kisses on my lips. The happy world, drowned 
in the splendor of the spring sunset, faded out, 
and I sunk into his arms insensible. 

It is all over, the remorse, the loneliness, the 
aching pain! We live at Swan’s-Nest, my dear, 
forgiving husband and myself. 

«“T had engaged my. passage,” he said, “in 
the steamer that was lost. But I fell ill, and 
could not come then; and that sickness has 
restored me to you, thank God!” 

I thank Him also, daily and hourly, for this, 
undeserved, this perfect bliss. 
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On! the days we went a-Maying: 
How they seem a far-off dream! 
O’er the fields of daisies straying; 
Through the greenwood; by the stream. 
Looking for the earliest flowers, 
’Mid the grasses, lush and sweet; 
Singing, while the fragrant hours 
Flew before our merry feet ! 


Golden days of happy childhood, 
When the earth and skies were new! 

When in meadow, and in wildwood, 
Only flowers of Eden grew. 


Then the birds were always singing; 
Then the leaves were always green; 

Then the sun shone always, bringing 
Rapture in its very sheen! 


Now the dream has gone forever: 
And the skies are bleak and gray; 
And the birds and sunshine never 
Sing or sparkle réund our way; 
And the light is failing, failing; 
And the leaves are falling. sere; 
And the night-wind rises, wailing— 
And the end will.soon be here! 
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Ir wanted but a few days of Christmas, and 
yet Jack Hazeldean, who usually came to 
spend a month with me, at that season of the 
year, had not arrived. Jack was an artist, 
with but slender means, though a half imbe- 
cile lad, a nephew, was all that stood between 
him and a great inheritance. 
years older than Jack, and something of an 
invalid, so that I had come to depend on thése 
visits for much of my news of the great world 
without. ‘ 

Suddenly I heard a stamping in the hall, the 
door opened, and Jack stood before me. 

“It’s a beastly night,” said he, shaking the 
wet from his overcoat, like a shaggy dog. ‘I’m 
giad to see such a roaring fire!”’ 

«And I’m glad to see you,” I said. ‘But 
go and get on dry clothes, and then we’ll have 
dinner.” 

At dinner Jack was unusually silent. Some- 
thing, I saw, was the matter. When the ser- 
vants were gone, I looked up, and said, 

*<Come, Jack, what is it? You’re in trouble. 
Make a clean breast of it, my lad.” 

He paused a moment, then took from his 
sketch-book a picture, which he gave me, 
silently, across the table. It was such a lovely, 
lovely face; a girl of not more than seventeen, 
looking out from a profusion of water-lily 
leaves, like Undine—a face, rare, not so much 
for its beauty as from its look of pure and per- 
fect innocence. Under the face a name was 
written, but it did not need that clue to make 
me exclaim, 

‘Myra! little Myra Roslyn! Jack, where 
did you light upon that child?” 


I was many 


«Then you know her? I remember now, she } 


said you used to know her mother. Is she not 
lovely—little Myra?” 

His grave face softened into a beautiful 
smile, as, rising, he came and gazed over my 
shoulder at the picture. And, standing just 
there, in one of his grand, picturesque atti- 
tudes, leaning against the carved mantle, with 
now softened tones, and now harsh, broken 
ones, Jack Hazeldean told his story. 

During Jack’s last visit to me, at Preston 
Hill, in June, he had, as was his invariable 
custom, gone sketching every day. On one 
occasion, however, he had taken a rod and 
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line. About five miles off, he came to a lovely 
nook ata bend in the river. He threw in his 
line, and lounged away under the old trees, 
half asleep, when he became suddenly aware 
of a lovely, Naiad-like face looking up curi- 
ously at him from the placid, blue water. It 
seemed to have no background, except trees 
and leaves, and for an instant Jack persuaded 
himself that it really was some fair mermaid, 
Savhom he had awakened from her dreams, in- 
stead of a reflection of somebody behind him 
in the stream. And then he turned quietly 
about, and looked upinto Myra Roslyn’s face, 

“TI thought it was Uiidine, but I see it ig 
; Hebe,?’ said he, gravely. 

The young girl crimsoned a soft, vivid blush, 
that dyed her neck and throat. 

«Oh, sir! I did not suppose that you could 
see me, and you did’ not hear me, for I came 
up very softly. I beg your pardon.” 

‘And I yours,” he said, springing up, hat 
in hand, for he thought she looked pained and 
‘frightened; ‘*but I very much wish that you 
would let'‘me sketch your face, just as it looked 
out of the water there. You can’t imagine how 





picturesque it was.” 
Her blue eyes opened, like a child’s, in sur~ 
prise. 


ter, perhaps? Oh! could you let me see some 
of your sketches? I have so longed to see a 
living painter.” 

Jack was so struck with her shy simplicity 
that he did not even smile, as he gave her his 
port-folio, saying, ‘‘You will not find much 
there; I don’t carry my best ones, you know, 
for fear of losing them. And while you are 
looking at it, have I your permission to sketch 
yourself as a mermaid, for instance?”’ 

The girl gave the required permission with 
simple gravity, and lost all recollection, appa- 
rently, of the artist while looking at his 
sketches. She was exquisitely lovely—a very 





he should find out, her name. 

‘Will that do?” said he, at last, laying the 
picture in her lap. 

“Oh! you have flattered it!” she exclaimed, 
simply. Without a word, he took her hand, 





gently, and led her to the water’s edge. 
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“My face? Then you are an artist, .a pain- 


wood-nymph; and Jack began to wonder how _ 
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“Look,” said he. She gave a glance down- 
ward; then a little, low laugh. 

“Yes,” said of cit really is like me; I 
never thought W s half so pretty.”” Jack bit 
his lips to avoid’a smile. 

“T am glad that you are pleased, and I can- 
not thank you enough for letting me take it; it 
is a study for an Undine th:.: I have been want- 
ing for a long time. What shall I write under 
it—it must have a name, you know?” 

“Undine, of course!’’ with a mischievous 
smile. Then, resuming her simple gravity, 
“No, put my name—Myra.” 

“Myra? Nothing else?” said Jack. 

‘As you like—my name is Myra Roslyn.” 
After which announcement, Jack felt in duty 
bound to give his own name and visiting place. 
“Yes,’’ Myra said, ‘‘she knew Mr. Preston; 
at least, he used to know her own mamma.” 
And after that the pair glided off into the 
most cozy and comfortable chat imaginable; 
Jack, fascinated with her beauty and artless 
ways; and she, looking at him with a child’s 
awe for a painter, or great man. He found that 
‘ she had taste and appreciated art; and when 
she rose, saying good-by, he ventured to pro- 
pose that she should let him give her a few 
lessons in drawing. Myra’s Wvely face glowed 
with pleasure, 

‘Would you—wilk you, if it will not be too 
great a bore?” she hesitated. ‘Oh, sir! it 
would be such an enjoyment to me!”’ 

‘And to me,” said Jack, in that calm, true 
voice of his, that, somehow, always convinces 
you that he means every word. 

*‘T could come down here—I mean,” correct- 
ing herself; ‘‘I do come here every morning, 
nearly, to read, after ‘my music-lesson, and 
then, if you will be so very, very kind.” 

He was more than thanked for his offer by 
the glowing, blushing smile that made Myra’s 
face a perfect picture; and with another “ good- 
by,” the young girl sprang up the bank, and 
left him. 

It is but an old, old story, after all, that Jack 
told me, and yet he told it beautifully. No 
wonder that he stole little Myra’s heart away 
with those low, musical tones of his! He em- 
ployed his four weeks well, I must say, for 
long ere they drew to a close, he had taken 
that fair child into the heart that no woman 
had ever touched before. But with his chival- 
rous notions it seemed wrong, even cruel to 
him, to brush the bloom from so fair a flower 
by a premature disclosure of his love; besides, 
doubts began to assail him, and he feared that 
she would think him too old for her fresh girl- 





hood, for Jack was, at least, ten years her 
senior; so they parted with it all unsaid, unless 
what his fond eyes may have unconsciously be- 
trayed. But before,he left her, he gave her 
his town address, and begging her not to forget 
her friend and teacher, toid her also that when 
trouble or. sorrow touched her to send him a 
little line, and he would come. ‘Promise me 
this,” he said, eagerly, at parting. She looked 
down, for she could not face him just then, and 
whispered that she would. Then they parted. 

And now let Jack finish his own story; only 
it’s a pity that I cannot give you his tones and 
gestures, they were fully half of it. 

‘Four weeks ago, Preston, I came home late 
from Mrs. Fletcher’s reception, and on my table 
I found a little note from Myra. It was very 
short and simple, calling me her ‘kind friend,’ 
and begging my advice, for her father and 
mother—step-mother, you know—had deter- 
mined upon her marrying an ugly, cruel, rich 
man, whom she would rather die than wed! 
Poor little child! I felt as if I had done her 
cruel wrong by not claiming her sooner; and 
my blood fairly boiled—it’s pretty cool blood, 
you know, and not given to high tragedy; but 
it boiled then, at the idea of that cold-hearted 
tale of flesh and blood. Early in the morning 
I started off, and by noon I was at Roslyn 
house. The servant, quite an old man, who 
answered my ring, said, ‘Yes, Miss Myra was 
in;’ and eyed me closely as he hobbled along 
the dark hall, and showed me into a small 
room, muttering loud enough for me to hear, 
‘This is another scrt ‘o’ gentleman; thank 
heaven, he’s come at last!’ Such a forlorn, 
wretched room, Preston; I never imagined that 
the Roslyns were so reduced in circumstances. 
Then the door opened suddenly, and Myra, 
with a gasping sob, laid both her hands in 
mine, ‘Oh, my friend!’ she cried, ‘I knew, I 
knew you would come! Tell me what to do, 
for I cannot, oh, never > and down came her 
tears. ‘Myra, my darling,’ said I, ‘there is 
just one place in this world for you, and that 
is here;’ and I laid her little golden head on 
my breast. You won’t care to listen to the 
rest; but in that brief half-hour I found that 
Myra’s happiness was bound up in me, as mine 
was inher. Such a loving, pure little soul as 
it is! I told her that I had come to ask her 
father’s consent to our engagement, and she 
agreed to my seeing him; but she trembled 
from head to foot when she mentioned (what 
we had both forgotten) the namevof, the man 
they want her to marry. It was—Broughton 
Ames.”’ 
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I was surprised into an emphatic inquiry if 
they were all gone mad! 

‘‘Very possibly,’’ said Jack, with a fierce 
laugh at my unusual vehemence; ‘yes, that 
wicked, old profligate, and no other. If I am 
too old for the child, think what he is; older 
than you by ten years, Preston, and twe1ty 
years older in sin. It’s an utterly abominable 
transaction, and ought not to be sanctioned in 
a Christian country. I find, by careful inquiry, 
that old Roslyn’s gaming debts are at the bet- 
tom of the bargain. Well, I saw her father, 
and there is a bare chance that I might have 
succeeded, but Mrs. Roslyn, cold, handsome, 
and heartless, came in, and effectually put a 
stop to any softening on her husband’s part. 
She said that ‘I did them much honor, but Mr. 
Ames was an old friend, and had long been 
promised Myra’s hand.’ All my protests—and 
some were warm ones—glanced off that woman 
as off marble; and she even refused to let me 
see Myra again. But as I went through the 
hall, I heard my darling’s voice—God bless 
her!—from the landing above me, saying, ‘I 
will be true to you, unless I die!’ The poor, 
old servant, who was conducting me out, shook 
his head, and whispered, “I’m wearying for 
her, the day, puir bairn!’ I slipped a little 
money into his hand, and told him to be kind 
to her; then left the house.”’ 

Here Jack paused again; dashed his segar 
on the hearth, and went on more vehemently 
than ever. 

‘* Preston, I tell you, that since that day, for 
four weeks, I have endured positive agony. 
Her face, her angel face, has haunted me day 
and night, and I have tried vainly to devise 
some scheme to rescue her. This morning an- 
other of her little notes came, and I set off once 
more to try and move Mrs. Roslyn. Of course, 
it was useless; but I contrived to learn from 
them the day fixed for the wedding. It is 
actually set for the twenty-sixth—next Satur- 
day morning. And although they would not let 
me see her, I contrived to slip a letter into old 
Robert’s hand for her, telling her that I was, 
at least, near at hand. “Ay,” said the old man, 
as he fumbled at the lock of the doer, ‘I'll gie 
it to her, never fash yoursel’. But, puir bairn, 
it’s a weary bride they’ll have, I’m thinking; 
for she does naething but greet, greet a’ day 
and night.’”’ 

Jack stopped here. I looked at him, mean- 
ingly, and began to sing, in an undertone, 


“But aye she let the tears down fa’ 
For Jock o’ Hazeldean!” 


Jack’s eyes sparkled. 





‘‘Yes, Preston, there’s nothing else to be 
done but to run away; and tkat’s the precious 
business that I’ve come dommagto consult you 
about.” # 

‘Advice to people who have already made 
up their own minds is a pure waste of werds,” 
said I, after reflecting awhile. ‘But will you 
let me try and manage this affair for you?” 

His hand closed firmly on mine, and his calm 
voice shook a little, as he answered, 

“You have ever been my best friend. Do 
you think I distrust you now?” 

“Very well, then. The only thing for you 
to do is to keep quiet here, and to-morrow 
I will issue invitations for a ball at Preston 
Hill, on Christmas-eve. I would make it a 
day later, but I fear that the Roslyns would not 
come, or let Myra, on the evening before her 
wedding, for Jack must have a chance to ar- 
range matters with her, and they will watch 
her too closely to let you do so, except in some 
such way. In a crowd you may claim an ordi- 
nary dcquaintance’s privilege, and Mrs. Roslyn 
will not dare make a scene in my house. 
Your elopement must not be until the very last 
moment. Get Myra’s consent, and we will see 
that the sleigh which is to carry her, as they 
think, to the door of St. John’s church, on 
Saturday, has my mares, Psyche and Maida, 
before it; and then, if yo should happen, by 
some mysterious chance, to join the party; it’s 
not very far to the ferry, and once over it, you 
are in New York, and can get married at the 
first parson’s.” 

Up sprang Jack, and wrung my hand until 
I implored him to stop. 

«Pshaw!” said I, ‘‘that’s nothing; only do 
not kill Maida and Psyche if you can help 
it. There isn’t a match for them in upper 
Jersey, I think, fine as our horses are; though 
I have heard Ames boast of a very fagt pair of 
trotters. And now, will you be so offteing as 
to tell me what you and Myra expect-to live 
upon?” % 

“Love and art! Stop, Preston; don’t make 
me sigh for Clarence’s death, or uncle Den- 
bigh’s coffers. If I secure her, I shan’t mind 
how hard I have to work. I must learn to be 
economical, that’s all;’’ and with the hearty 
hand-pressure that told of more deep feeling 
than he could ever bring his reticent lips to 
disclose, Jack walked off to bed. 

My housekeeper looked amazed and rather 
disturbed, the next day, when I announced to 
her my intention of giving a ball on Christ- 
mas-eve; but, knowing of old that my whims 
were many, she only ventured upon a hope 
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that the excitement would not prove too mutch 
for my ‘‘narves,” and retired. But old James, 
my coachman, being a privileged person, did 
utter a remonstrance, when I ordered the car- 
riage to go over to the Roslyns. 

“Tf it be fur that there ball,” said he, ‘bet- 
ter let James take over a bit 0’ note, sir. Why, 
you’ll take your death, this weather, sir, and 
to be sure! fur us to go and call at them 
Roslyns! It were different with the first one— 
she were a Renyolds, and the Renyolds be nice 
folks; but this madam, they do say, be no- 
body, and what with ”” but, in obedience to 
my nod of dismissal, old James’ indignation 
exhaled upon the stairs. 

It was rather a long drive, and I found it 
both cold and tedious. But Mr. and Mrs. Roslyn 
received me with great politeness, and (until 
I delivered my own invitation,) unmistakable 
surprise at my making the exertion to call on 
them. I asked for Myra. 

*«‘T don’t know whether the dear girl will 
feel equal to coming down,” said Mrs. Roslyn, 
smoothly; ‘‘she has been so very busy, and 
has a bad headache to-day.” 

“Still,” said I, persuasively, “I hope you 
will tell Miss Myra that I am here; I have not 
seen her, even at church, in a very long time.” 

Accordingly, the step-mother left the room 
and returned in a few moments, bringing Myra 
with her. The child’s eyes were red and 
swollen, and she was excessively pale. My 
heart ached for the poor little thing, and I rose 
to shake hands with her. 

“‘For your mother’s sake, my dear,”’ said I, 
holding her trembling band firmly in mine, “I 
hope that you will not refuse an old man’s in- 
vitation to the first ball he has ever given. 
And (that you may not think I have forgotten 
your approaching wedding-day) I have taken 
the liberty of bringing you a gift,’ and I put a 
jewel-case in her hand, containing a necklace 
and bracelets of rare old pearls that had once 
belonged to my mother. Her father came up 
immediately and took the ornaments from her 
to show them to Mrs. Roslyn. I improved the 
chance to slip a bit of paper in her hand. 
change that came over her whole face was 
electrical, as she rapidly read its contents. 
They were the last verse of a certain Scotch 

song, written in Jack’s bold handwriting:— 





“The kirk was decked at morning-tide, 
The tapers glimmered fair, 

And priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 
But, ah! no bride was there! 

They sought her baith by bower and ha’, 
The ladye was not seen ; 

She's o’er the border, and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o° Hazeldean !” 


The 





Myra understood, as if by intuition. ‘Tell 
him I will do whatever you and he wish,” she 
whispered, and then turned quickly to ex- 
amine the pearls again. ‘Of course,”’ said I, 
aloud, ‘‘Miss Myra has consented, Mr. Roslyn,” 
and, I added, joining the group, ‘‘and I hope 
she will honor my pearls by wearing them at 
my ball.” 

Then, not daring to stay longer, lest Myra 
should betray herself, I made my adieus; but 
the last throbbing clasp of little Myra’s hot 
fingers stayed with me all through the long 
drive, and I made Jack’s calm face quiver by 
telling him of them at dinner. 

My ball was to be on Thursday night, and 
all that day it snowed furiously. But so sel- 
dom was Preston Hill thrown open for such an 
entertainment, that the house was full eompa- 
ratively early. At last came the group for 
which I had been watching, and with them, 
too, Broughton Ames. The man was my detes- 
tation, and I could see Jack’s shiver of disgust, 
as we exchanged salutations. On her father’s 
arm, my pearls on her fair, alabaster skin, her 
lovely Hebe face lit with a look of wistful ap- 
peal, most touching to behold, was Myra. I 
took pointed notice of the little girl, introduced 
her to half a dozen New York fellows who were 
lounging around; and then I walked off to join 
Jack. : 

‘‘The game’s in your own hands now; I need 
not tell you to improve opportunities,” said I, 
as I passed him. He gave a nod of assent. 

By some chance, half an hour after, I hap- 
pened to be standing near Myra, as Jack and 
Ames both approached her. 

‘‘This is our dance, Miss Roslyn,” said Jack, 
in his quiet, gentlemanly voice. It seemed to 
exasperate Ames, however. 

‘‘Myra,”’ said the latter, out loud, “I posi- 
tively forbid your dancing with that fellow!’ 

Ames had evidently been drinking, and the 
men in our vicinity laughed outright at his 
tipsy attitude of defiance. ‘That fellow” gave 
a contemptuous glance down at him, (Jack was 
a whole head taller than his antiquated rival,) 
and calmly offered his arm to Myra. She gave 
Ames a look of indignation, and turned away, 
clinging to Jack as if she would never let him 
go. Ames swore a furious oath, leoked up, 
caught my eye; and then sulked off to the sup- 
per-room, and drank more champagne than 
ever. 

By the time that Mrs. Roslyn began to frown 
and look uneasy, Jack conveyed Myra back to 
my side, and asked me to take her to her step- 
mother. 
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«‘Mr. Preston,”’ said she, as we walked along, 
her sweet face coloring like a rose, “‘I have 
promised to do everything I have been told to 
do. I hope God will forgive me for disobeying 
my father; but I cannot, I cannot marry that 
dreadful, drunken old man.” 

‘‘Never fear, my dear,” said I, ‘ extraordi- 
nary circumstances demand extraordinary re- 
medies. Keep up your courage, little one,” 
and then we were at Mrs. Roslyn’s chair. 

The ball went on as most balls do. Jack 


kept carefully away from Myra; and she danced $ 


and danced untiringly, until their carriage 
came, and her step-mother called Ames, who 
was now pitiably drunk, to take Myra out. 

‘‘Permit me,” said I, offering my arm, for I 
saw the child turn pale and tremble. 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Roslyn; ‘I 
hope, Mr. Preston, that you will not fail us on 
Saturday morning, at St. John’s.” 

«Be sure I shall not,” was my response; but 
as the lady stepped in front of us, I hummed in 
Myra’s ear, ‘‘The kirk was decked at morning- 
tide!” and had the mischievous satisfaction of 
seeing the said pretty ear glow suddenly. 

The day after the ball—Christmas day— 
passed in rather a busy, uncomfortable fashion 
at Preston Hill. I don’t think anybody even 
dreamed of going to church, and I was confined 
to my room with one of my worst nervous at- 
tacks, which I feared was going to prevent my 
leaving the house the next day. But toward 
evening I grew better, when Jack came in. 

* All arranged?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said he, smiling. ‘Your mares will 
be at the door of the Roslyns, instead of the 
team that has been hired. I have had to bribe 
high in order to have them substituted; but 
the driver has been well paid, and will be 
faithful. Everything now depends on Myra 
keeping up her courage.” 

‘Never fear her,” Ireplied. ‘But you look 
hungry and tired. Let us have dinner, and 
then to bed.” , . 

“I am tired, I confess,” said Jack. “I 
had to go over into York State, you know, to 
arrange for a parson; and it has quite fagged 
me out.” 

The storm, that continued for three days, 
ceased at last, and Myra’s wedding-morn 
dawned clear and beautiful. 

Myra had managed, with much skill, the 
part Jack had arranged for her. She had ex- 
pressed a wish to go to church, on that last 
occasion, with her father alone, and as the 
desire was a natural one, the step-mother had 
assented. 





‘J will leave the house first,” said Mrs, 
Roslyn, ‘‘in order to see that everything at St, 
John’s is right. The stupid sexton may forget 
to lay the carpet down between the gate and 
the porch. You can follow ten minutes later, 
Mr. Ames will come after you, driving his own 
horses; you know he is to stop at the house to 
show you his new sleigh.” 

Dear little Myra! she aressed with trembling 
fingers, and a beating heart, wondering if her 
courage would fail her at the crisis. 

‘‘Don’t fuss your dress,’’ was Mrs. Roslyn’s 
parting injunction. ‘I am glad to see you so 
quiet and composed, for, I confess, I expected 
another flood of tears;” and she swept out of 
the room, and the next moment the sleigh-bells 
were heard, as she drove away. 

A few minutes of anxious waiting, and then 
old Robert tapped softly on the door, as he 
had arranged before with Myra. ‘Now is the 
time,’’ he said. ‘‘Mr. Ames has gone into the 
parlor to take a drink, and your father has 
gone with him. I have shut the door. Walk 
softly by it, and they’ll never hear us.” 

Myra hurried down stairs, giving a fright- 
ened glance as she passed the parlor-door, and 
soon reached the sleigh, which stood waiting, 
with the famous mares harnessed to it. 

‘*Good-by, Robert, dear, kind Robert,” she 
said. ‘Oh! do keep them, for a few minutes, 
inside.” 

Robert signed to the driver, and the sleigh 
moved off at a slow pace at first, until it turned 
a corner of the road, where stood a tall figure, 
that Myra knew well, leisurely smoking a 
segar. 

It took but a second for Jack to spring up, 
take the driver’s place, seize the reins, and let 
the blooded mares out. 

When Ames, five minutes later, came to the 
door and found from old Robert’s confused 
account, that the bride had concluded not to 
wait for her father, he was confounded. ‘Very 
odd,” he said. ‘Most extraordinary,” echoed 
Mr. Roslyn. The two got into Ames’ sleigh 
hurriedly. Still, neither suspected anything 
was wrong, till, turning the corner of the road, 
Ames saw how rapidly, the sleigh ahead was 
going. ‘By Jove!” he cried, ‘‘how those 
horses foot it. Eh? No. It can’t be. Yes, 
it is,” he shouted, excitedly, rising up to have 
a better look. ‘‘They’re Preston’s mares! I 
thought I knew their swinging trot. That’s 
Hazeldean driving, too, by the Lord! See, he 
takes the turn to the ferry. We’re outwitted,” 
he cried. ‘But,’ with a tremendous oath, 
“‘T’ll catch the scoundrel yet.” 
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As he spoke, he whistled to his horses in a 
sharp, quick way, which they knew well, and 
the high-mettled steeds, who were worthy of a 
better master, stretched their necks to their 
light collars, and swept on, more like birds 
flying through the air than four-footed crea- 
tures traversing the earth. 

The mares, as yet, led by a good half-mile. 
Jack, looking back, and seeing he was pur- 
sued, gave them their heads, and the spirited 
animals sprung forward as if fully conscious 
of the struggle before them. The contest now 
began in earnest. For awhile there was no 
perceptible advantage on either side. Myra 
had never before known what it was to go at 
such a pace, and itistinctively she clung, with 
both hands, to the sides of the sleigh. At 
times she was almost dizzy from the speed. 
The long array of trees and fields swept past 
in one continuous line, like arrows following 
in flight. The half-submerged fences rushed 
by as if running off a reel. Four, five, six 
miles! Only one remained. Down the steepest 
hills, and up the opposite heights, Jack had 
kept to his terriblé pace, stimulating the mares 
by voice and word. ‘Well done, Maida,” he 
cried. ‘Bravo! Psyche!” he cheered, con- 
tinually. 

Suddenly Maida stumbled. 

“Steady,” he said, ‘‘or we are lost,” and 
lifted her with the reins. 

But he felt, for the first time, that he had 
lost ground. 

Myra glanced behind fearfully. 

‘“‘They gain on us, they gain,” she sobbed. 
“‘Oh! kill’me rather than let me fall into their 
hands.”’ 

Jack looked back also. 

“Courage,” he cried, and his deep, stern 
voice rose like a trumpet-call, its very tone re- 
assuring Myra for the moment. ‘ We’re almost 
at the ferry. If the boat is there, we'll foil 
them yet.” 

But even as he spoke, the mare stumbled 
again; and soon after again, and again; each 
time losing ground. If this continued, she 
would finally go down! Great drops of per- 
spiration started out on Jack’s forehead. Myra 
was pale as death. Broken prayers rose to 
her lips and died there paralyzed. Now she 
glanced, terrified, at their rapidly approach- 
ing pursuers. Now she looked up, implor- 
ingly, into Jack’s face. 

“Courage,” he cried again, in answer to 
one of these looks. ‘We have but a quarter 
of a mile. The ferry is round the next cor- 
ner.” 





‘But if the boat shouldn’t be there!” said 
Myra, with white lips. ) 

“Thank God! that’s the bell,” was the hur- 
ried answer. ‘‘New, to get there, before the 
boat starts!” 

As he spoke, they reached the corner. Jack 
slightly checked his mares to turn it safely. 
Below, at the foot of the hill, the boat was 
seen, apparently just about to leave the dock. 

Giving a sharp hillo to attract the boatmen’s 
attention, Jack gathered his reins more firmly, 
and settled himself well in his seat. . Then, 
between his set teeth, he hissed, 

‘*Now, Maida, for life or death!’’ 

With the words, he swung his long lash 
around, and brought it down, quick and sharp, 
across the haunches of the mare. Mad with 
the insult, for she had never felt the whip be- 
fore, she sprung furiously forward, Psyche 
keeping stride as frantically. 

The runners whizzed down the frozen hill, 
the snow flying off from them in powdering 
puffs. There were a few moments of breath- 
less suspense, and then the sleigh grated on 
the boat. 

“Up with the chain! Off with her,” eried 
Jack, leaping from his seat, and running im- 
mediately to the chain. 

But the ferryman did not wait to be assisted 
Bewildered, and overawed, he obeyed; gave 
the signal to start; ‘and the boat shot out from 
the dock, the pursuers, as yet, not being in 
sight. 

Now, for the first time, Jack breathed freely. 
At this moment Ames was seen turning the 
corner at last. He came at headlong speed, 
standing up, and shouting to the boat to stop. 

But it was too late. 

More than that! Whirling around the corner, 
the sleigh swung far to the left, struck a hid- 
den stone, upset, and pitched Ames head fore- 
most into a snow-bank. Mr. Roslyn, haying 
kept his seat, was not a victim to so great an 
extent. He soon scrambled out from the wreck, 
and the last Jack saw of him was his wo-be- 
gone and puzzled countenance, directed now 
toward the receding boat, and now toward the 
legs of his companion sticking high in air. 

Meantime the horses were dashing on at a 
furious rate, and were only caught later by 
floundering into a drift, where they stalled 
themselves, and were caught. 

The boat soon landed Jack and his bride on 
the shores of the neghboring State of New York. 
Little Myra was fairly , 


“Over the border and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazeldean.” 
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As all the arrangements had been made the 
day before, the fugitive pair were speedily 
married, and long before their pursuers could 
have followed, even if they had attempted it. 

Of course, I never was forgiven for my share 
in Jack’s abominable transactions. I had, after 
great exertion, managed to get to St. John’s 
church, where I waited, with most exem- 
plary patience, (I cannot say as much for Mrs. 
Roslyn,) with the other guests, until Ames 
finally made his appearance; and I must do 
myself the justice to add, that I bore his wrath 
and Mrs. Roslyn’s vituperations with equal 
fortitude and indifference. 

Jack and Myra had a pretty hard life of it, 
as far as money goes, for some time; but, oh! 
how happy they were. People called Jack a 
fool, until they saw his wife, and then they 
invariably and basely went over to the enemy, 
and fell in love with little Myra on the spot. 
lt was curious to see how that child won hearts. 
Denbigh Hazeldean was devoted to her, and 
would have had them live at Hazel Court; but 
no! neither Jack or she would listen to such an 
arrangement. But one bright June morning, 
when they were staying at Preston Hill, after 





Myra had finally induced her father to forgive 
her, as Myra sat trying to convince me that 
queer, pink object, with blinking eyes, wag 
“the very image of Jack,” 
papa, with so grave a face that we both jumped 


in marched baby’s 


up in alarm. 

‘‘ Nothing is the matter, little one,” said Jack, 
throwing an arm around both his treasures, 
“only Clarence Hazeldean was thrown from his 
horse, yesterday, and killed instantly.” 

. Myra and I gave an exclamation of horror. 

‘And uncle Denbigh writes me that he is 
glad that Hazel Court will now descend, after 
the old man’s death, to those he loves as well 
as Jack and Myra.” 

Myra’s eyes were overflowing, and Jack’s 
were got dry. I knew how he had been dreéad- 
ing that coming winter. 

“It would never have been but for you,” 
whispered Myra, as she kissed me lovingly, 





} 
\ avith wet cheeks against mine. 

“Ha, Myra!” and I pinched her pretty ear 
} to hide my own emotion. ‘Tell me how often 
the juvenile heir of Hazel Court will be rocked 
i asleep to the dear old tune of ‘“‘Jock o’ Haze.- 
{ DEAN.” 
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Stow down the river we drifted together, 
Close to the shore, 

Talking of birds and of bright sunny weather, 
Love's tender lore, 

Bright were the waves; but her blue eyes were brighter, 
Deeper by far; 

White were the lilies, but fairer and whiter, 
Pure as a star, 

Was her sweet face, with its swift-fading flushes, 
Turned toward the shore; 

Watching the quiver of reeds and of rushes, 

‘ Stirred by my oar. 


Softer and brighter than sunshine, her tresses 
Drooped round her face, 

Touching her white neck with tender caresses, 
Charmed with its grace. 

Oh! the strange brightness that hung o’er the river, 
Flooding the air! 

Life would be sweet, could we float on forever, 
Free from all care ; 

Just as we drifted that day o’er the billows, 
Careless and free, 

On down the river, past tangled old willows, 
On toward the sea! 


Birds sang about us, their songs sweetly tender, 
That golden day, , 

Deep in the shadow of some old tree’s splendor, 
Hidden away ; 


And in our hearts was a melody sweeter 
Than that of birds; 

Richer and rarer, by far, and completer, 
Too sweet for words, 

Eye spoke to eye, and each heart knew its meaning, 
Thrilling the while 

With a great joy, while o’er us leaning, 
Bright with a smile, 

Arched the blue sky, full of Summer's soft glory, 
And in our ear 

Winds whispered gently a vague, dreamy story, 
Pleasant to hear. 





So down the river we drifted together, 
Past rush and reeds, 

Past lilies laughing to see such sweet weather, 
By tangled weeds, 

Under the willows that held their arms o’er us, 
Laden with shade, 

Whisp'ring softly, in low, dreamy chorus, 
While breezes played 

Over the water, in sunshiIne and shadow, 
Drifted our boat 

On past the forest, and pasture, and meadow, 
Slowly afloat. 

So down the river-we drifted together, 
Blue sky above, 

Out on the sea, in that bright, sunny weather— 
Out on the ecean of love. 


| 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 





CHAPTER I. 

Ir was an ominously dull evening, even in 
Broadway. The rain beat on the top of Miss 
Hubbard’s hackney-coach, and drenched the 
windows, and shut her and old Mrs. M’Intosh 
inside into.a little jolting cell of gloom and 
uneasy discomfort. Lotty wiped the foggy 
pane and peered out, her heart beginning to } 
swell and throb under her neat, little, buttony 
jacket. New York to her was a jungle, full of 
corruption and wild beasts, through which, like 
another innocent Una, she had to make her 
way, without any especial lion to protect her. 

“Do you think the driver knows the way, 
aunt Selina?” she said. 

«The colonel’s own man is beside him, child. 
We’re safe enough.” 

Mrs. M‘Intosh spoke tartly, folding her black | 
{ 
g 
i 
; 





shawl over her spare breast, and pinning it 
tight with the air of a woman prepared for 
action, and by no means to be taken at advan- 
tage. ‘It would have become Col. Leeds better 
to have met us himself, instead of sending his 
lackey to receive the orphan daughter of his 
old friend; that’s my opinion, Charlotte. Or 
his son—his son ought to be old enough now to 
know how to be civil. If Ned Leeds lives in 
the beggarly fashion he used to, from hand to } 
mouth, a rich ward like you will be a godsend } 
to him—he ought to be thankful fer it. Why, 
when that fellow used to come down to your 
father’s, for a month’s gunning and fishing, } 
with his diamond rings and _ flesh-colored 
gloves, his shirts were only fronts, Charlotte! 
shams, worn over flannel; and half the time } 
there were no socks under his French boots. } 
You see, I superintended the wash. Oh! I 
know what Ned Leeds’ sort is well!’ 

“« My father always regarded Col. Leeds as a 
most exquisite gentleman,” said Miss Hubbard, } 
stiffly. ‘He was very proud to call him his } 
friend. You know, aunt Selina, father was but | 
a poor farmer when the colonel boarded with | 

; 














him.” 

“T know all about it, Lotty,’® said Mrs. } 
M‘Intosh; and then fell into silence, for the 
cool indifference of their reception bewildered 
as well as angered her. 

Charlotte Hubbard, sole heiress to the great } 
Hubbard lead-mine, was game that did not 





often fall to Ned Leeds. To be sure, her pro- 


perty was out of his reach. But the sum set 
aside by her father to recompense her guar- 
dian, for his care of her until she was of age 
and was introduced into the New York world, 
was enough, in Mrs. M’Intosh’s opinion, to 
crush that needy gentleman under a load of 
gratitude. She had received with grim satis- 
faction, the colonel’s courteous letter request- 
ing her to accept the post of chaperon to Miss 
Hubbard. ‘A post,” he said, ‘rendered dou- 
bly necessary by the fact that my poor heuse 
and rough way of living has been so long un- 
softened and unrefined by womanly presence.” 
She was quite willing to go in the train of the 
monied princess. It would be much pleasanter 
employment to inaugurate decent housekeep- 
ing in the rough house, and to oversee giddy 
Lotty, than to make up the winter dresses of 
the farmers’ and storekeepers’ wives about 
Coldsden. She had kept her own counsel as to 
her secret opinion of the colonel heretofore. 
But it was provoked from her now. ‘To send 
his lackey,” she said again and again. ‘Ned 
Leeds’ footman laughing at my hair-trunk! 
But so the wheel goes, up and down!” 

Miss Hubbard was dryly silent. But she was 
disappointed. Secretly, she had regarded her- 
self as worthy of some sort of royal reception. 
She had been such a hard-worked little girl 
when her father bought that plat of waste land 
in Illinois; she had milked, cooked, tied up the 
radishes for the hucksters, like all the rest of 
the farmers’ daughters. The lead-mine opened 
a sudden fairy-land of wealth to her. It was 
the old story of Cinderella over again. She 
had begun since then to look at her face in the 
glass through a glamour of romance; and she 
had supposed Col. Leeds and his associates 
would do the same. 

Suddenly the carriage drew up in front of a 
house brilliantly lighted from attic to basement. 

It was a mansion stately enough, in Lotty’s 
eyes, to make her draw a quicker breath of 
timid astonishment as she crossed the pave- 
ment, and entered the wide arch between the 
two rounded pillars. But even by gaslight 


Mrs. M‘Intosh’s eyes were wide open. She 
saw that the massive pile was of stone, and 


not plastered, and that the inlaid floor was of 
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genuine marble. She caught a glimpse of a 
dimly-shaded library and dining-room beyond, 
glittering with lights and silver, before they 
went up to the drawing-room floor. It was all 
very like a palace to poor Lotty. 

‘¢ At least, they have prepared to receive us,” 
said Mrs. M‘Intosh, complacently. 

A grave, elderly gentleman advanced to meet 
them at the foot of the stairs with outstretched 
hands. 

‘And this is Dan Hubbard’s daughter,”’ he 
said. ‘My daughter now.” 

And he slowly scanned her from head to foot, 
and then kissed her hand solemnly. 

Lotty felt herself, in some subtle way, ap- 
praised and taken into possession. She had 
never been less her own mistress than in that 
next moment, when the grave, middle-aged 
gentleman stood holding her fingers in his 
white, pulpy hand, and looking, with tears in 


-his eyes, on the ground, said, ‘‘You are very 
like your father, child. But there!’’ with a 


foreed smile. ‘‘This is no time for thoughts 
like these,’ giving the other hand to Mrs. 
M‘Intosh, ‘‘you are both welcome to my poor 
home. It is old and worn, as you see: it better 
suits the fortunes of a family gone with it into 
decay; but its roof was always ready to shelter 
the orphan. Do not stand any longer on the 
threshold.” 

He turned now, and beckoned to a lady in 
the background. 

‘This is Mrs. Lusk, my housekeeper,’’ he 
said. ‘She will show you to your apartments. 
Remember,’’ with an impressive glance that 
took them both in, ‘‘this is your home. You 
command in your apartments asIinmine. I 
never shall enter them without, your permis- 
sion. I will bid you good-night now. It will 
be kindest, I am sure, to leave you to repose.” 

Lotty glanced back at the fatherly face, 
whieh watched her as she went up the stairs. 
She never had seen one more genial and be- 
nignant, she thought; and she was ready to cry 
from nervous joy. -She followed aunt Selina 
in a sort of dream. Mrs. Lusk went before, 
polished, but austere, like most English ser- 
vants here. She knew her duties, but she 
rated properly the plebeian country to which 
necessity had driven her. She preceded the 
seared, yet delighted Lotty, through the luxu- 
rious dressing-rooms, wide chambers, and bou- 
doir, which occupied the whole left wing of the 
house. 


“This is the suite of apartments set apart 
for you and Miss Hubbard, madam,” she said, 
stopping at last, and scrupulously addressing 





Ne 
the elder lady. ‘*Miss Hubbard’s maid is in 
waiting. Dinner will be served whenever you 
desire it.” 

Now it was about the hour when aunt Selina 
usually drank her cup of tea, slaked her fire, 
and went to bed. She rose equal to the occa- 
sion, however, 

“Is not Miss Hubbard to dine with Col. 
Leeds?” she said. ‘I observe that the house 
is still lighted.” 

“Col. Leeds entertains a party of gentlemen, 
to-night,” said Mrs. Lusk. She hesitated, and 
then went on. ‘I understood, that, as the 
young lady had not yet. made her debut, it was 
her guardian’s wish that her meals should be 
served in her own rooms when there were 
strangers in the house,” 

“Ay, indeed! Very well. You may go!” 
said Mrs. M‘Intosh, nodding gruffly, by way of 
showing that she knew how to treat a ser- 
vant. 

As soon as the housekeeper had rustled out, 
Mrs. M‘Intosh drew up her skirts and put her 
feet on the fender. After this, she remained 
grimly silent until the dinner had been served 
and eaten. Slight as the repast was, it hinted 
at mysteries of cooking, to which her skill was 
but scullion-work. The silver glittered mira- 
culously. The delicate damask was snowier 
than any ever blanched even in the pure air of 
Coldsden. 

“And this is what Ned Leeds calls rough 
housekeeping, truly,” she growled, as the ser- 
vaht withdrew. ‘I’ve dreamed of houses kept 
like this; but I never thought to find one, and 
that one Ned Leeds’! The man looks as genuine 
as the house. He wears even his own gray 
hair. I doubt I'll have to take back what I 
said of him. Though that’s sheer folly, wear- 
ing your hair gray when dye’s so cheap. It’s 
a parade of honesty, in my notion,” with an 
uneasy smoothing of her own oily black locks. 

Lotty made no reply. She was stunned. 
Dropping so roughly out of her role of princess, 
into that of a country school-girl, received out 
of sheer kindness, and to be kept in the nur- 
sery until she was old enough not to disgrace 
her guardian, quite dazed her. She was sud- 
denly miserably conscious of her ignorance 
and awkwardness, ani quite sure that the low 
place was the rightful one. For Lotty was 
naturally a humble, simple-hearted girl; and 
in this new world of stately ceremony, of 
beauty, music, culture, and’ quiet ease, the 
lead-mine, which had so dazzled her, seemed 
such a wretched heap of poor and common 
metal! 
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CHAPTER II. 

BREAKFAST was over. Col. Leeds had lin- 
gered, sipping his glass of caret, and ques- 
tioning his ward, as he was wont to do, about 
her yesterday’s lessons, before he retired ‘to 
his study; but he was gone at last. Mrs. 
M‘Intosh was bearing a sick headache, up in 
her room, with the grim endurance of an In- 
dian; but still Lotty loitered alone, looking 
vacantly out into the open square beyond. 
She turned hastily, as a small, fair-haired 
young man entered, and rose blushing, as he 
thought, like the milk-maid that she was. 

‘*Do not go, cousin Lotty,” he said, putting 
out his delicate, ringed hand. ‘No one can 
make my tea like you. Besides,” as he sat 
down and daintily disposed his napkin, ‘‘you 
surely need not be always eager to escape to 
that nunnery of yours up stairs. How is it 
that you are so devoted to study? Were you 
actually born different from all of us weak, 
young people?” 

_Lotty’s hand shook, as she put the sugar in 
the cup; and the tears rushed to her eyes. 
‘‘Indeed, cousin Fred, I am more tired than 
anybody knows,” she said. ‘I might as well 
be in a nunnery, as you say,” checking herself 
with a half sob. 

Young Mr. Leeds shot a shrewd glance at 
her under his light eyelashes; then he looked 
her straight in the face tenderly, putting down 
his fork. 

“Ts it possible,” he said, “that my father 
has mistaken your wishes? From your letter, 
before you came, he thought your sole wish 
was to go on with your studies, and that you 
desired to avoid all gayety? Is it not so, 
Lotty ?” 

Miss Hubbard stammered. “I don’t know 
what I said in my letter,” she answered, pet- 
tishly. ‘One ought not to be called to account 
for every hasty word. I only know that in 
these two months I have been shut up like a 
prisoner, and treated like a child. I am tired 
of English, and French, and music-masters. I 
want some other amusement than a solemn 
pace about the square with Mrs. M‘Intosh.” 

“Poor child! You miss the fresh air of the 
country,” he said, compassionately. 

Letty gained courage. ‘‘I miss more than 
that. There is no use in forcing me to study— 
there never was. I cannot understand books; 
I have the very dullest brains that ever were 
‘made, cousin Frederick.’’ She put her hands 
up to her forehead, as she spoke, looking into 
his face with a gravity and distress that would 
have provoked a smile from any one else. 

Vou. LVIL.—23 


But } 
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young Mr. Leeds only sipped his tea thought- 
fully, turning his lightish eyes by turns from 
Lotty*to the omelet before him. 

“There has been a sad misunderstanding 
here,” he sxid, gently, at last. ‘But, by the 
terms of your father’s will, you are only to 
remain with us until you are married. I do not 
see what is to be done. My father is a man of 
iron will, and he has but little patience with 
any change of mind.” 

««Unless—unless you could help me?” im 
petuously said Lotty. ‘He can be managed 
by you, cousin Frederick; he is so tender and 
devoted to you.” 

Fred Leeds raised his cup suddenly to con- 
ceal his face. When he put it down, he said, 
“‘You have quick insight, Letty. Perhaps you 
are right. At all events, he cannot object to 
your breathing fresh air. I will beg leave to 
drive you out this afternoon. With the dragon, 
M‘Intosh, to mount guard, of eourse.” 

“Oh, cousin Fred! You are so good! So 
good!’’ and Lotty jumped up and went to stand 
beside him, her face flushing into prettiness. 
«You don’t know what it is to be a prisoner in 
the midst of such wonders as there are in New 
Yoru." 

“A prisoner? What nonsense!” said the 
young man, contracting hiseyes. The next few 
minutes he ate his breakfast in silenceywhile 
Lotty assiduously helped him to sugar, or cut 
his bread. Then he put down knife and fork, 
and slowly took her chubby brown hand in his 
own. He handled it so delicately, and spoke 
so slowly, looking away from her the white; 
that one might have fancied the effort cost him 
some uncomfortable qualms. 

‘‘Miss Hubbard, I—I hope,” he said, “that, 
whether I am able to serve you in this matter, 
or not, you will regard me as your friend? 
Your nearest friend, Lotty?” 


»« Oh, yes, cousin Frederick! You’ve been 


‘very kind to me—very kind. As soon as you 


made me call you cousin, I knew we were going 
to be allies.” 

“Yes; allies,” languidly dropping her fingers 
and touching the bell. “A fresh omelet, 
Stephen. Perhaps you had better run up to 
your books, Lotty. Your Italian master will 
soon be here.” 

Lotty nodded and vanished, and he gave a 
sigh of relief. 

His father entered soon after the servant, 
and dismissing him, drew a chair close beside 
the table. Fred’s insignificant features hard- 
ened a little, but he took’ no further notiee of 
him. One would hardly recognize the stern 
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father of Lotty’s acquaintance, iron in virtue 
and in will, with only one weakness, that one 
of tender devotion to this gentle son. They 
watched each other furtively, like two slow- 
moving leopards, about to wrangle over the 


_ prize of some dead carcass. 


‘‘What have you done, Frederick?” the older 
man said at last. 

Fred pushed away his plate, wiped his fair 
mustache carefully, and rising, stood by the 
fire. “‘ Very little, lconfess. Try asegar, sir?’ 

“Tt seems to me you are cursedly deliber- 
ate!” rising also, angrily. ‘There is no time 
to lose.” 

«‘There is plenty of time. There’s no need 
to shake an over-ripe pear. The girl would 
drop into my arms to-morrow.” 

“I do not believe it. She has her father’s 
steady eyes. Both shrewdness and sense were 
behind them, I can tell you, in Dan Hubbard’s 
brain. A weightier brain than yours, Fred- 
erick.” 

‘‘Perhaps so,”’ replied the son, indifferently. 
“T would not be surprised if the girl added 
shrewdress to her other disagreeable quali- 
ties.” 

‘The girl is well enough,” gruffly retorted 
the father. 5 

“She is utterly distasteful to me,” answered 
Fred, with almost energy. ‘She is homely, 
awkward, underbred, and, worst of all, affec- 
tionate. I hate a woman ready to lap your 
hand, like a spaniel, for a kind word.” 

“Tf all the women with whom you associate, 
were as pure and frank as poor Hubbard’s 
daughter, you would be better able to under- 
stand her.”’ 

Fred Leeds turned sharply on his father, as 
though he suspected some covert meaning in 
the angry retort. But the old man walked on 
up and dewn the room, without noticing that 
his son watched him breathlessly, the segar 
going out in his mouth. 

“It is time to be done with this folly, 
Frederick,” Leeds said, stopping at last, and 
leaning heavily with both hands on the table 
before him. ‘It is too late for you to consult 
your whims and caprices as to your wife. I 
proposed the bargain to you fairly, five months 
age. The money paid to me as guardian would 
have supported me for years in the way I then 
lived. With this house and retinue it will 
barely last a twelvemonth. I agreed to take 


the house, deceive the girl as to both my posi- 
tion and purposes, and to keep her for you out 
of the reach of any other suitor. 
open for you to win and marry her. 


The way is 





On the } to amuse her. 


c 


wedding-day, half of the stock of the lead-mine 
is handed over tome. It was a fair business 
contract. I have done my part. NowlI look 
for you to do yours.”’ 

‘‘ Unfortunately, Iam a gentleman,” said the 
son, sulkily, “‘I have the feelings and tastes 
of one. I am willing to give them up, but I’H 
not be bullied into it. I must have time.” 

**No, you will not have time,’’ coolly said 
the colonel. ‘You do not deceive me, Fred. 
There is some reason for your repugnance, be- 
sides a mere captious dislike of the woman. I 
don’t know what it is, and I don’t ask. But 
this I do know, that if you shirk and dally 
longer in this matter, you may go back to the 
hells at Baden-Baden, and starve again there. 
I will marry the girl myself. I give you two 
months to decide.” 

Frederick stared in his father’s face. But 
he did not laugh. ‘You will marry her your- 
self?’’ he said, turning suddenly and scanning 
both faces in the mirror as they stood side- 
by-side. ‘You could do it, Col. Leeds,’’ he 
drawled at/last. ‘Upon my soul, I look as 
old as you do. I haven’t your constitution, 
you see. I must pull up—pull up.” 

“It is time,” dryly said the father. ‘‘When 
you have made up your mind, let me know;” 
and he turned to leave the room. 

*‘T need not deliberate about it,” said Fred, 
stopping him. ‘I know what it must come to. 
I’ll take her.” 

Col. Leeds nodded, and went out. 

The son sat down, gloomily, and looked into 
the fire. 

An hour after, he was still sitting there mo- 
tionless, his unlighted segar between his teeth. 





CHAPTER III. 

Tux afternoon was warm and mellow. The 
colonel’s bays were in such high condition, 
that they left the teams of the other young fel- 
lows in the Park far in the background. Mrs. 
M‘Intosh was grim, but silent. Everything 
combined to put Fred Leeds in good-humor 
with himself and the world. 

Lotty, too, did not cause him any uneasy 
plushes. She was more presentable than he 
had hoped. There was none of that effusion or 
brusquerie, which annoyed him ordinarily. Her 
dress was quiet and well considered. Besides, 
there was a certain thoughtful self-poise about 
her, when in public, that surprised, while it 
puzzled and piqued him. 

He brought out his most brilliant small-talk 
Suddenly, in the middle of a 
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sentence, he stopped, with a sort of gasp, and 
unconsciously pulled the horses back on their 
haunches, forcing them to turn in the narrow 
path. 

«Are we going back? Are you ill?” cried 
Lotty. 

He rallied, and recovered his self-possession 
at her words. 

“I am not well,” he said, compressing his 
bloodless lips. 

«+ Hillo, Leeds!’’ cried a voice behind them 
at this moment. 

Fred touched the off-horse with his whip, his 
eyes glittering, with an unspoken oath. 

«‘Some one calls you, Frederick. It is that— 
that young man on the bridge,’ said Lotty. 
‘See, he is coming this way.” 

Frederick drew up with a ghastly smile of 
welcome. 

“Is that really you, Dick?’’ he said, affect- 
ing to be quite glad. ‘I couldn’t believe it at 
first. I thought you were in Europe. When 
did you come over?” 

While he was speaking, Lotty glanced shyly 
at the stranger. He was altogether of a dif- 
ferent type from Fred, Tall, finely-propor- 
tioned, singularly intelligent in face, and with 
a manner that was as superior to Fred’s as 
possible, because it seemed to her even much 
higher-bred; he impressed her with a curiously 
strange feeling, part admiration, part fear. 
Turning suddenly to look at her, he found 
Lotty scrutinizing him. Her eyes dropped 
guiltily, and the blood rose over cheek and 
brow. 

‘“We came on the Persia,” answered the 
stranger, replying calmly to Fred. ‘When I 
saw you first, I wasn’t sure it was you, either. 
But I recognized you by your way of holding 
the ribbons. I wish,” he said, laughingly, 
with his hand on the rein, ‘‘you were a horse 
for an hour, and I’d show you how you ought 
to be driven.” 

‘“‘Many thanks,” lawghed Leeds, feebly. 
“You always had a felhow feeling for the 
beasts, yeu know. I claim no kinship with 
them. Call round, Wortley. Or—stay—I’ll 
see you at the club, to-night.” 

But Wortley did not move. He glanced sig- 
nificantly at Lotty. 

«Surely you see why I stopped you?” he whis- 
pered. ‘She is my cousin, you remember.” 

“Oh, true!” hastily.” “I’ll bring you home 
from the club to-night,” jerking the reins. 

But Wortley evidently divined Fred’s inten- 


tion, and was not to be out-generaled. He 


turned to Lotty. 





**T will not have you carried off from me in 
so cavalier a fashion,” he said, taking off his 
cap. “You see,” with a laugh, “you are Dan 
Hubbard’s little girl, that I used to teaze until 
she cried; and I am Richard Wortley, your only 
living relative. Now we are presented in form. 
My mothe: told me that you were here this 
mornizg. We only came back from Paris last 
week,” 

Lotty was cold and shy. She could call little, 
effeminate Fred Leeds cousin easily enough, 
and be familiar. with him, though he was no 
blood relation at all. But this six-foot young 
fellow, with his hearty voice, yet polished, man- 
of-the-world address, was another matter.” 

“T am afraid I do not remember you, Mr. 
Wortley,”’ she said, hesitatingly. 

“No, of course not. You were but a toddling 
mite of a thing. I used to be sent down to the 
farm to keep me out of mischief. I was a very 
ruffian of a boy.” 

«‘But I have heard my father speak of Mrs. 
Wortley,’”’ said Lotty, thinking she had been 
rude, and wishing to make amends. ‘Why 
did she not come to see me?” 

“She could not,’’ his voice altering. ‘My 
mother has been an invalid for many years. 
It will be a great happiness for her to meet 
finy of her own blood. She is a staunch ad- 
herent to kith and kin. When may I call on 
you?” 

Lotty glanced anxiously at Mr. Leeds, but 
the latter kept his head obstinately turned 
away.. ‘Come to-morrow,” she said, at last. 
“‘T don’t think there can be any difficulty ——”’ 

“No. How could there be? Fred here can 
vouch for me. We are friends—I am his besom 
confidant, eh, Leeds?’ touching him with a 
significant laugh. ; 

“Yes, certainly, we are always friends,” 
answered Leeds, with an odd laugh, thus ap- 
pealed to. 

«And we are cousins, Miss Hubbard—and 
going to be friends in a different fashion from 
Fred’s and mine. I can prophecy; I have'the 
second-sight,” with a look which was steady, 
but not bold, yet which brought the blood into 
her face. 

Leeds raised his reins as if to start, and then 
halted suddenly. ‘I must see you, Richard. 
Wait for me here. I will be back in half an 
hour,’’ he said. 

Dick nodded, and replied, “I understand. 
You want news from Leipsic. Be happy! I 
have nothing but what is good to give you.” 

He bowed again,:and they drove on. But 
Lotty, looking back, saw him standing with 
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his cap in his hand, watching them, the sun 
through the leaves overhead making flickering 
shadows over his black hair and frank, brown 
face. The young ladies who rode by that way, 
turned and looked after him; they were all 
artists enough to appreciate what Lotty called 
a manly man. 

Fred Leeds drove home in silence. It occur- 
red to her, as they reached his father’s door, 
that he was playing his part but badly. “I 
haye not made your holiday very happy for 
you, Lotty,” he said, tenderly. ‘‘My thoughts 
were very busy.”’ 

«I knew,” she said, good-naturedly. «It 
was because you saw Mr. Wortley.” 

“What could Richard Wortley matter to 
me?” he answered, quickly and angrily. 

‘I thought he brought you news,” archly. 
“TI fancied some pretty fraulein at Leipsic.”’ 

«There is no fraulein for whom I care out 
of my own home,” said Leeds, meaningly. 

But as soon as Lotty was fairly in the house, 
he sprung into the phseton, and drove rapidly 
back to the Park. 

Lotty, as she went up stairs, blushed at his 
compliment; but soon after she had quite for- 
got it. Leeds brooded over it to himself, how- 
ever, as he drove on, as though it conveyed 
some import below its surface meaning. ? 

‘Curse it!” he said, at last. ‘Let it go! 
They have the grappling hooks on me on every 
side. It’s not my fault if they drag me into 
the pit.” 

He found Wortley waiting for him. The 
latter sprung up into the pheton. Fred handed 
over the reins as a matter of course. The 
horses went off at once into a swinging trot. 

«Look at that!’’ testily cried Fred. ‘They 
would not take that pace for me!” 

‘They know who holds the lines,’ said 
* Wortley; ‘‘they recognize the brotherhood, 
eh? IfI could induce a woman to care for me 
as some horses have done, I’d marry to-mor- 
rew. How long has Miss Hubbard been with 
you, Fred? Your father is her guardian, they 
tell me.” 

“T don’t know how long,” drawled young 
Leeds, listlessly. ‘‘She has a snug sum to 
guard. The old man’s investments in Western 
land turned out well—lead-mine.” 

Wortley’s countenance fell. 

“T did not know that,’ he said, directly. 
‘An heiress, eh? Well, it don’t matter to me. 
How she did hate me when she was a baby! 
She’s got a spice of temper yet, I fancy?” 

**We did not come here to discuss Miss Hub- 
bard’s temper,”’ said the other, peevishly. 


**No, of course not. But it always goes with 
that colored hair. I wonder if she knows what 
a prize she hasin it. Reddish gold, the true 
Titian color. And waved like the hair on g 
Greek statue. What our fellows at Rome would 
have given to copy it! ButI forgot. You want 
to ask about Luisa ?’’ 

«Yes, Luisa,”’ with a groan. 

‘‘ Well, she is as fleshy and fair as always, a 
regular Rubens. There’s no chance of your 
becoming a widower. I saw her at the gam- 
ing saloon at Baden, in the old, shabby velvet 
and sham pearls. She was raking in the gold 
with the greedy twinkle in her pretty face. 
Those German women never know how to get 
themselves up.’’ He hesitated a moment, look- 
ing down compassionately into Leeds’ pale in- 
significant face, then added, “I know but of 
one thing about her to tell you.” 

‘‘She has made our marriage public ?’’ 

“No, not so bad as that. No one would be- 
lieve it in Baden-Baden, if she did.” 

‘“‘No one knew of it but you and Fisher,” 
looking up keenly; ‘‘and Fisher is dead.” 

“Yes, Fisher is dead. It was a bad piece 
of business, Fred. How did you come into it?” 

“Drunk. I’d been playing in their bank all 
night. Her father was croupier. There was 
no end to my luck. I won, and drank, and 
made love to Luisa by turns. The next morn- 
ing I found myself out at Diehlsdorf: with her, 
and married.”’ 

Wortley whistled. 

«‘Well, Luisa’s an honest girl, as far as I 
know,”’ he said, at last. “Only However, 
she’s coming over.” 

“«Good God!” 

“Yes, it’s bad enough. She will wait until 
spring for you, and if you do not send for her, 
she will come and find you.” c 

“No one will believe her story here!” cried 
Fred, vehemently. ‘I will denounce her as an 
impostor.” 

‘‘Not so fast, Fred. You forget me. It’s a 
miserable affair, I know; but, after all, she is 
your wife: and you must treat her as one.” 

“You mean to say that you’ll expose me?”’ 

‘‘T’ll tell the truth, if asked. It would be 
my duty. Right is right, Fred.” 

Leeds shot a malignant glance at him, and 
remained silent, his head sunk low on his 
breast. 

“It’s not so bad as it might be,” said Wort- 
ley, good-naturedly, after a pause. ‘You can 
insure her absence by paying for it: and there’s 
no feeling on either side. She don’t care a 
$ sou for you, Leeds.” 
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«“T’m not so sure of that,” with a conceited 
smirk. 

Wortley laughed. 

«Well, I am,” he said, ‘No, it might be 
worse. If you were a marrying man, for in- 
stance?” 

“But I am not,” hastily. 

‘“‘No. How could you be? Shall I turn back 
to town? The sun is almost down.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

“TI rect you, Lotty, your mother had no such 
friend as Sophy Wortley. They were the chil- 
dren of the same father,” said Mrs. M‘Intosh, 
positively. 

‘‘ Yes, I understand.” 

‘‘And it is your duty to go to her, as she is 
an invalid. I mean to go. She was a bright, 
pretty girl when I was an old maid, a bit 
slighted and set aside, and she wag very kind 
to me. That was before I married M‘Intosh, 
and could hold up my head with any of the 
girls. But I never forgot it to Sophy. Ill go 
to her to-morrow.” 

«I wish you would wait, aunt Selina,” blush- 
ing uneasily. ‘He, Richard, promised to come 
to see us; and that is more than a month ago. 
I’ve no mind that you or I shall intrude on 
anybody.” 

“IT don’t see how my movements can depend 
on that young puppy,” said aunt Selina, indig- 
nantly. But she did not go. 

Meanwhile Lotty watched, day by day, each 
time the door opened, for Richard or some late 
apology. ‘In the dreary monotony of the daily 
routine of her life, the chance encounter with 
him had assumed the proportions of an adven- 
ture. Wortley was an artist, too, as she had 
learned from Fred; and poor. There was a 
glamour of romance about all artists, seen from 
Lotty’s country-bred vision. He had not, in- 
deed, a pale face, nor tawny, Vandyke beard, 
nor did he wear a belted velvet blouse. But 
day by day a square, firm, good-tempered coun- 
tenance under a round, felt hat, and a tall 
figure in an English morning-suit of coarse 
gray, began to take their place in her mind, 
as the proper face and garb of a great genius. 

* An artist must be a man of his times,” she 
used to say to herself, ‘‘to master them,” She 
found an occasional mention or two in the daily 
journals about the pictures brought home by 
Wortley, who promised to be among the first of 
our genre painters, and she cut them out and 
kept them in her pocket-book. 

It was not until another month had passed, 





after the conversation with her aunt, that she 
summoned courage to speak of him. 

‘“‘Your friend, Mr. Wortley,’ she said, one 
day, to her cousin, ‘‘forgot us very speedily, 
cousin Fred.” 

They were at the breakfast-table. Col. Leeds 
shot a keen glance at her over his newspaper; 
but Fred buttered his toast leisurely before 
replying. 

“Oh, Dick!” he said. ‘I don't suppose he 
remembered his promise fora day. The most 
fickle-minded fellow!” 

‘Young Wortley has gone South,” said the 
colonel, shortly. ‘He will not return until 
spring.” 

Fred lifted his gray eyes to his father with 
a fissh of surprise. ‘I believe I did hear 
something of the sort,” he said, languidly. 

Lotty did not feel called upon to reply. 

“You can have no objection to call on your 
aunt Sophy now,” said Mrs. M‘Intosh, when 
they were back in their own room. ‘You 
should not slight your mother’s sister because 
she has an unmannerly son.”’ 

‘*No, I can have no objection now.” 

Lotty began to sing. Her heart was strangely 
sore, without cause; and she fancied that every 
one could see it. So she sang instinctively to 
divert suspicion from herself. 

“We'll go there to-day, instead of to the 
square,” said aunt Selina, in a fever of ex- 
citement, ‘I will get the address from the 
Directory; and I would say nothing about it 
to the Leeds,”’ 

“No. I'll say nothing about it.” 

They hurried through the by-streets, and 
were jolted along in omnibusses, that after- 
noon, silent and flushed, like two school-girls 
on a clandestine frolic. ‘There’s no reason 
why you should not go to your mother’s sis- 
ter,”’ the old lady repeated again and again. 
“You are not a child, nor a felon, to be locked 
up. Neither am I.” 

“No,” said Lotty. 

But she never owned to aunt Selina how the 
young blood revolted in her against her en- 
forced solitude. What would she not have 
given to claim, as a mere acquaintance, any 
of the thousand bright-faced girls who daily 
passed her window. But she could not go out 
and ask them to be her friends; and as for 
opera, or ball, to which Fred was driven night 
after night, how she did, day after day, long 
for them? She was not sure. 

Every morning Col. Leeds praised her for the 
purity of her instincts, which had made his 
task as guardian so easy. ‘‘For my creed is 
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that of the French school,” he was wont to 
say. ‘Only under the guardianship of a hus- 
band should a young woman face the world.” 

Thus it happened that this visit to an elderly 
aunt became an exciting adventure. 

They found the house at last. 

“I did not think Sophy was so poor as— 
this,’ said Mrs. M‘Intosh, and her wrinkled 
fingers shook as she pulled the bell. 

«It is a very nice little row of houses, I am 
sure,” said Lotty, hastily; ‘‘and this is an 
artist’s home, as anybody could see,’”’ nodding 
to some puny vines inside of the window. 

The decor opened as she spoke, and there was 
the artist himself, looking twice as big and 
hearty, and handsome, in the choking little 
door-way, as in the open air of the Park. 

He colored a little, but the next moment held 
out his hands, cordially, to them both. 

«‘You have come to see my mother? She 
thought you would. She has more faith in 
her sex than I have,’”’ he said, opening an in- 
ner door. 

It was a large room, occupying the whole 
lower floor. At the first glance, Lotty thought 
she had never seen anything so bright, or luxu- 
rious. Mrs. M‘Intosh, however, speedily de- 
tected. how cheap was the soft gray paper, the 
mull curtains, which gave the effect of moon- 
light, the flowers, and the rose-colored chintz. 
Drawn up before the wood-fire was a large 
chair, on which reclined a white-haired woman, 
with a rare, cheerful beauty in her faded face. 

“‘You’ve come at last!’’ she cried, putting 
out her thin hands. 

The voice, weak as it was, was curiously like 
her son’s. Lotty stood back, blushing, think- 
ing how musical both voices were, and how 
unlike to all others. The !coks and gestures 
of these two people, their house, the very air 
about them, were all like strange, rare music 
to poor Lotty. She found herself seated be- 
side Richard’s mother presently, with the thin 
hand laid cares8ingly on her hair. 

“You are like your mother, child,” said Mrs. 
Wortley, talking eagerly as one who is forced 
to be often silent. ‘Here is her wonderful 
hair. I’ve so often told Richard about that 
hair! I knew you would come to me, although 
you refused to see poor Dick, day after day.” 

Lotty looked her surprise. 

‘‘She never knew he was there!” broke in 
Mrs. M‘Intosh. , 

Mrs. Wortley glanced up quickly. Then a 
meaning smile broke over her gentle face. 
“No matter. It was a mistake,” she said. 


You are here at last. Dick—where is Dick ?’’ 





looking round. ‘‘Gone into the studio, I sup- 
pose. He thought we could talk better without 
a lumbering young fellow in the way.” 

‘‘ And right enough! You have no daughters, 
Sophy ?”’ said Mrs. M‘Intosh. 

‘None. Nobody but Richard.”” Then, ina 
lower tone, ‘‘I do not want any one else.” 

‘¢He’s a good son, no doubt?” 

«Yes, he is a good son,” quietly. ‘He has 
been my sole nurse and companion for seven 
years.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand as she 
spoke; but Lotty saw the tears in them, never- 
theless. They touched her stramgely. She 
was glad Mrs. Wortley was sileat and did not 
praise her son, fluently, to aunt Selina. Lotty 
thought the tie between them -vas too sacred 
to be boasted of to strangers. Yet it would 
have seemed quite natural to ber if the mother 
had spoken of it to her. 

«Are you altogether dependant on your son, 
Sophy?” asked aunt Selina, who always liked 
to get to the bottom of a matter. 

«Altogether. He does not find me a burden, 
I think,” smiling. ‘His pictures command 
high prices now. I was with him abroad. We 
lived very cheaply, and he thought the water 
of the Kissinger Spa might help me.” 

Lotty sat quiet on her low stool, while the 
two women went back to their girlish days. 
She was in that mood when a word would have 
brought a laugh, or tears. She did not know 
what ailed her. She did not know why this 
commonplace, little house, one of a long, un- 
meaning block, should seem like a new world 
to her; its air purer, and the sunshine, which 
threw the shadows of the window-vines on the 
floor, different from any she had ever known. 
She sat listening to the musical tones of Mrs. 
Wortley’s voice. The invalid’s hand yet rested 
on her head. Lotty was trying to find—— 
what was it she was trying to find in it? Her 
neck and face were dyed red with shame. 
What was Richard Wortley to her? 

Lotty, who had grown sickly and morbid in 
mind and body from her unwonted confine- 
ment, heard the conversation without distin- 
guishing a word. It was full of happy prophecy 
to her, to which she could give no meaning, 
even to herself. 

She started and put herself unnecessarily on 
guard, when the door opened, and Richard 
came in, pallet in hand. Lotty noticed the 
quick, loving glance, that passed between him 
and his mother. - 

‘Have you ever seen a painter’s work-shop, 
Miss Hubbard?” he said. ‘These two old 
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friends are full of rememberings, I’ve no doubt, 
and you are tired of theni, and they of you. 
Will you come?” 

When Lotty remembered the painter’s work- 
shop, years afterward, she never could’ con- 
vince herself that it was but a little three- 
cornered room, littered with plaster, busts, 
canvases daubed with blues and grays, inci- 
pient skies and seas, broken easels, and a heap 
of greasy cloths in one corner. It was a won- 
derful dream of form and color to her, even to 
remember, when she was a middle-aged woman. 
Yet she was weighed down with a sense of her 
own dullness all the time. It was easy to 
chatter with Fred Leeds, to humor and flatter 
him, and to laugh seeretly at his conceit. But 
Dick! To anybody else he would, perhaps, 
have seemed but a sturdy, generous fellow, full 
of energy and resolute good sense, with which 
to push his way through the world. But he 
towered in Lotty’s eyes, crowned with genius, 
inspired with chivalry. Did not the knights 
of old succor the weak and helpless? she said, 
to herself, remembering his care for his mother. 
There was a strange film over her usually keen 
eyes. She stammered and blushed with every 
offort to reply to Dick’s good-natured explana- 
tions. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Wortley summoned 
him to her room, for their usual gossip before 
tea. The sunshine had given place to a gray 
sky, and there was a little flurry of snow out- 
side. The wood-fire burned bright and cheer- 
ful. Mrs. Wortley held her boy’s big brown 
hand in her own. 

‘“‘What did you think of Lotty, your cousin, 
Richard?” she said. 

‘«She’s a dull little body,’’ he answered, in- 
differently, ‘and as shy as a deer just caught. 
It is much easier to entertain young ladies 
gifted with the customary amount of small-talk. 
I was rather glad to be rid of her. But she 
hasone exquisite expression; otherwise the 
face is commonplace.” 

“TI think there is a great deal of beauty 
latent in her face—beauty that any one she 
loved could waken.” 

“Possibly,” he said, carelessly. 
have tea, mother?”’ 

“I am sorry you feel no more interest in the 
poor little thing, Richard,” she replied, with 
a disappointed look, ‘She has her father’s 
honest features and her mother’s tender mouth. 
They were both very dear to me, and I fan- 
eied 


‘«Shall we 





“You always fancy,” said Dick, after wait- 
ing in vain for her to finish, “that I want 





some other helpmeet than you, you dear, foolish 
mother; and you are incessantly on the wateh 
to find me one. “One seés easily through your 
cunning. But this little girl wears too much 
gilt armor for Dick Wortley. I’m no fortune- 
hunter, thank God! Leeds need not have taken 
the precaution to warn me off.”’ ‘ 

“Edward Leeds designs to marry her to his 
son, I find, from what Selina tells me. They 
keep the girl in absolute solitude, that the 
young man may have no chance of rivals. She 
came even here by stealth.” 

“Mrs. M‘Intosh is mistaken. Fred Leeds 
does not intend to marry her,”’ said Dick, in- 
differently, pulling off his boots, and thrusting 
his feet into slippers. 

“But she is not mistaken, Richard. The 
colonel announced his opinion of the suit- 
ability of the match to her; and his son is leay- 
ing no means unturned to win her.” * 

“With what success ?” 

“Selina thinks he has made himself very 
dear to the girl. She is more confidential 
with him than any one else. She trusts him 
entirely.” 

Dick sat staring in the fire, his hands in his 
pockets, for some time. ‘It couldn’t be 
mother,’”’ he said, at last, quietly. “Fred 
Leeds is a tricky fellow, but he has not courage 
to be a villain. I'll have my eye on him, how- 
ever.” 

Mrs. Wortley looked up curiously, but 
Richard offered no explanation. 

«I do not understand you, my son,’’ she said, 
gently, at last. «But if you can bea friend to 
Lotty, I hope that you will.” 

“T'll see, at any rate, that the poor little 
thing comes to no harm among them,”’ he said. . 
«Ah! here is Jessy with the tea.” ® 

But Mrs. Wortley was not hungry. She sat‘ 
dipping her epoon in her cup of tea, admiring 
the amber color in the firelight, and glancing 
furtively at Dick, the while she built wondesful 
castles in Spain for him. 





CHAPTER V. 


A rortnicut afterward, Richard met the lean 
figure and soured face of Mrs. M‘Intosh coming 
down the stairs. He went into his mother’s 
roem and kissed her brightened face. ‘Ah! 
you have been taking another journey into 
lang syne, mother! I believe you find the 
fountain of youth there, and manage to get 
sip of it every time. No young woman’s eyes 
are as tender or lips so soft as yours.” 

“You area silly boy. Selina is coming to 
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tea to-morrow night, 
them.” 

“I’m glad of that, for I have an errand in 
Hoboken to-morrow night, and otherwise you’d 
be alone. I wish you would ascertain if there 
is any real danger of her marriage with Leeds. 
I have a reason. Find out the truth, even at 
the risk of seeming intrusive.”’ 

“Yes, Richard.” 

Dick said no more, But he was quiet and 
thoughtful all day. He was arguing with him- 
self. It was the wisest course for him to take 
himself off to Hobokin.' But was it the manliest? 
There was no need of his falling in love with 
any girl against his will; and ought he not to 
give his personal attention tothis matter? Was 
he not, in some sort, Lotty’s rightful guardian? 
She was a mere child—innocent, shy, an easy 
prey to Fred Leeds’ villainy. Of course, the 
matter would never end in marriage. But was 
he right in suffering her heart to be won and 
eerrupted by such a vile wretch? She was 
never suffered to see any man but this whey- 
faced scoundrel; if she had any interest or tie 
outside of the Leeds’ house, she would be safe. 
If she had even a friend, she would not then 
be so apt to fancy the world contained but the 
one human being. 

Dick paced to and from his canvas all day, 
dashing on remarkable effects and blotting 
them out again. : 

In the evening he went to his mother, look- 
ing, we must say, a little embarrassed. 

‘‘Have you ordered supper for to-morrow?” 
he said. ‘If not, never mind. I'll callin at 
Delmonico’s and attend to it.’ 

“You are going to be at home, then, Rich- 


and Lotty—I asked 


_ ard?” 
“Yes. I find that errand to Hoboken can 

wait.” 
“Tam very glad, my dear,” she said, pla- 

eidly. 


But when he was gone, she laughed softly to 
herself, with a satisfied little nod. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Never was there an evening which had less 
right to be dull, orafailure. The fresh, bright 
room was freshened and brightened again. 
First, Richard brought in more flowers. Then, 
he changed the pictures. Then, he dispatched 
a different order to Delmonico’s. He had a 


keen palate, and could have catered for the 
ghost of Lucullus himself; though he was con- 
tent, any day, with a baked potato for his own 
dioner. 





Black Jessy waylaid him in the hall. 

“T'll make some pounded biscuits for sup- 
per. You'll gct no pounded biscuits from your 
French cooks, mas’r Richard,” she said, anx- 
iously. 

Dick nodded. What did the eternal fitness of 
things matter? Let old Jessy have her share 
in the grand fete-day, and invite her soul, 
while she whacked away with her rolling-pin. 

Fete-day? He blushed a little at his own 
fervor and heat, when he was before his easel 
What did the old Scotchwoman and the 


again. 
little country girl matter to him? But he was 
only anxious to please his mother. Then, satis- 


fied with his motive, he dashed in a new line 
of breakers, and turned a cart in front into x 
capsizing ship. 

“I’ve done a good day’s work,’’ he said, a 
few minutes later, looking in at his mother’s 
door. “I’ve brought out a very fine effect. 
I'll go clear my brain by a walk.” 

As for poor Lotty, her head ached, and her 
heart was sore before the time arrived. One 
wishes, in Rome, to bo a Roman. Lotty 
wished, in the enchanted house of an artist, at 
least not to be a—horror. One hour she deter- 
mined to attire herself in some pronounced 
dress, which would at once startle and win the 
eye; the next, she would exhibit the severest 
simplicity. Theashe decided she woul? follow 
the reigning mode, as though her French maid 
had clothed her. She was so long in making 
up her mind that it was late before she pre- 
sented herself before her aunt’s door. 

“A very proper dress, my dear. The ser- 
vants will think that we are going to church,” 
said Mrs. M‘Intosh. 

“Tam not going to steal out as a child or a 
felon,” said Lotty. ‘It js time this farce was 
ended,’’ and running down the stairs, she tap- 
ped at the library door. 

Col. Leeds was alone, playing some game 
with dice against himself, pausing to make 
abstruse calculations between each throw. 

“Ah! where away, little one?” he said, 
rising politely. ‘‘Is not the hour for your 
constitutional past ?”’ 

“Only to my aunt’s,” said Lotty, as inno- 
cently as little Red Riding-Hood, when the 
poor little child met the wolf. ‘We are going 
there for tea. You have no objections, I sup- 
pose?” 

If any change had passed over the colonel’s 
ordinary expression, it was gone in the instant. 
“Surely not, dear child,” he said. ‘Mrs. 
Wortley is a mostestimable woman. God bless 
you! [I will send the carriage earlys-yes, 
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Oh! by-the-way,” as Lotty was almost 


early! 
gone, ‘“‘has young Wortley returned from New 
Orleans?” 
«Yes, he has returned—from New Orleans,” 
«Ah? A very clever fellow, Ibelieve. Wants 


culture, but a rising artist. Good-by—good- 
by!” kissing his finger-tips, sitting down, and 
rattling his dice again. 

_ **Now you have run your head into the trap!”’ 
icried Mrs. M‘Intosh, angrily, when Lotty came 
out of the room. 

“There is no trap,” replied Lotty, her 
cheeks glowing. ‘‘Col. Leeds has no prejudice 
against Mrs. Wortley, or her son.- On the con- 
trary, he was warm in his praise of them. You 
are unjust to him, aunt Selina—unjust!” 

Aunt Selina deigned noreply. They walked 
on in silence. But Lotty’s heart was swelling 
with approval of her own virtue and frank- 
ness. ; 

They found Mrs. Wortley alone in the softly 
tinted room, with its clear perfume of gera- 
niums and violets. 

It was nearly dusk when Bichard lounged in 
from his walk. During the evening, he was 
witty, anecdotic, complimentary—everything 
but his natural, cordial self. Mrs. M‘Intosh 
was charmed. But Lotty drew within herself, 
and answered in monosyllables. He wondered 
what had transformed the shy, trembling crea- 
ture, whom he had met a few days before, into 
this quiet, prim piece of precision, who held 
eye and lip under as firm control as though she 
had begn brazened by a dozen seasons of 
society. 

‘She is sure of her position. She is engaged 
te Fred Leeds,” he thought. 

He was half angry. He had come to regard 
the orphan as under his protection. If she was 
in danger, he had meant to defend her. Some- 
thing of the old, zealous chivalry of the knight, 
to whom she likened him, had actually fired 
Dick Wortley’s big heart. ‘But if she had 
accepted Fred Leeds,” he said, to himself, 
when he saw her changed manner, ‘‘she must 
be on a par with him, in both brain and spirit; 
and why should I trouble myself about her?” 

So Dick Wortley, at supper, dissected his 
erabs in bitterness of soul. Yet, after all, he 
reflected, he could now do his duty to the girl 
without peril to himself. There was no danger 
now, that, in proving himself her friend, he 
might find himseif her lover. It was those 
shy, innocent girls, who were so dangerous: 
and then, love as he might, he would never 
marry money. Never! 





occurred, which altered Dick Wortley’s whole 
course through life; for men, with even the un- 
conquerable strength and insight with which 
the young artist held himself endowed, are no 
better than the great ships that turn hither 
and thither against their own will, and against 
the ever-flowing tides, at the bidding of some 
paltry bits of steel which they do not see. 

He had taken Lotty into the studio again, at 
his mother’s instance, on pretence of examin- 
ing his last picture. Dick was courteous and 
formal. Lotty icily civil, Suddenly she thawed. 

‘“‘Here is the hayfield!” he said, stopping 
before a ten by twelve picture, thrust into the 
corner, 

She looked at it as he spoke. Suddenly her 
her cheeks burned, her eyes darkened angrily. 

“‘T knew it was not true!” she cried, under 
her breath. 

“What was not true?” — 

“That the background was flat, the color 
tame, and the design hackneyed and worn-out. 
Surely you remember!’’ She pulled out her 
little note-book as she spoke, taking one from 
a dozen slips of newspapers there. 

Wortley looked puzzled. 

“Oh! the notice in the Post?” he said, at 
last, reddening. ‘‘I.saw it.” 

‘**T would not mind it!” she continued, ex- 
citedly. ‘<All the world knows what you can 
do! It made me so angry—so angry, that I 
could not sleep that night!” 

“Did it?” Dick’s voice had suddenly grown 
curiously deep and tender. 

He looked keenly from her passionate little 
face to the fluttering slips of paper in her 
hand; they were all headed, Art Column.”’ 

‘Will you let me look at the others?” he 
said. \ , 

Lotty recollected herself, with sudden shame 
and a rush of the prettiest blushes. 

“They are‘nothing. Odd slips, mere scraps,”’ 
she stammered, pushing them into her. book, 
and shutting it with a click. 

‘‘My mother was right,” thought Wortley. 
«There is wonderful latent beauty in her face. 
But it was only to be called out by one who 
loved her.” 

Some of Dick’s long dead forefathers were 
Irish. He kindled easily. His heart grew light 
and warm on the instant. His blood rushed 
through his veins like the vapor of some fiery 
spirit. His eyes rested on her with a new 
meaning, which she shrunk from with a sweet 
pang. He came into sudden, swift accord with 
her, as though some magic had laid bare to him 


Buf, after supper, a trifling circumstance } s subtle relationship between them. Heunder- 
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stood now that her hard coldness was only an- 
other shield, behind which diffident girls hide 
themselves. So shy and so pure! 

‘*But the woman she can be,” he went on 
thinking, ‘‘will never be revealed until some 
great crisis in life comes to her. The beauty, 
latent in her heart, is as singular as in her 
face. I hope she may love worthily. Mean- 
time, I will be her friend.’’ He prided himself, 
you see, on his cool judgment. 

‘‘T have a sketch or two here of Coldsden,”’ 
he said. ‘Let us try and fancy we are back 
in your old home.” 

As he spoke, he seated her where the moon- 
light from the window fell aslant on her lovely 
little face, and placed himself beside her to 
look at the pictures, close enough for her soft 
drapery to fall upon his arm, and her sweet- 
scented breath new and then to touch his cheek. 

“Did you warn Miss Hubbard against Fred 
Leeds, my son?” asked Mrs. Wortley, as soon 
as her guests were gone. 

‘Against Leeds?” waking as out of some 
dream. ‘Oh, I remember! I did not think of 
it; the truth is. But it is not needed. That 
vapid little wretch could never affect a woman 
of that order. I need not betray his secret. 
Ife can do no harm.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tue damp, warm air of an early spring day 
fluttered the curtains of Col. Leeds’ private 
room, and displaced the carefully-adjusted light 
eurls of his son, as the latter lounged by the 
window. There was a faint similitude to a May 
blossom in the young man’s dress, in the deli- 
eate gray of coat and trousers, the primrose 
gloves, the faint odor that hung about him; 
by design, no doubt. Such fancies belonged to 
the natty, but languid, little man; the young 
girls with whom he danced were wont to call 
him a practical poet. 

He held a bunch of lilies in his hand, which 
he leisurely smelled, now and then. 

Col. Leeds, his newspaper on his knees, 
waited for an answer to a rather long decla- 
mation which he had just finished. Fred was 
tired. He yawned, elevated his whitish eye- 
brows, and after a pause, replied, “‘’Pon my 
soul, I don’t know what’s to be done. You say 
she sees this Wortley frequently?” 

“No. But they do meet. The rarity of the 


meetings will give him a charm of romance in 
her eyes. He will not growcommon. In three 
months she will be of age, and free to bestow 
her hand where she will. 


I gave you the 





ee) 
chance, and you have thrown it away.” He 
lifted the paper before his face again. 

“IT hope the matter is not in so desperate a 
case as you think, sir,’’ answered the son, with 
indifference, either real or feigned, and he 
buried his sharp nose among the lilies-of-the- 
valley. ‘‘Now, these flowers have an earthy, 
underbred smell to me. I have a perfume on 
my handkerchief far more delicate and agree- 
able. Nature is a failure, after all. Contrast 
the two, colonel,” coming near him. 

He started back as the old man dropped the 
paper. His father’s face was colorless. 

“This is enough,” cried Col. Leeds, in a 
voice hardly above a whisper. ‘I understand 
you. You give up the affair?” 

‘*By no means.” 

‘““We have failed. You alone are to blame.” 

“IT could not force the girl to marry me,”’ 
said the son, sulkily. 

Col. Leeds waved his hand slightly, as if put- 
ting any plea that his son might make aside 
definitely. It was a dangerous symptom to 
Frederick, that his father, in his white heat 
of passion, neither swore nor moved, but sat 
steadily and silent. The spring wind blew in 
softly, and the curtains waved. The two men 
looked each other full in the eye for a moment. 
Then the younger one threw down the flowers, 
and coming forward a step, leaned both his 
dainty hands on the table, bringing his face 
on a level with his father’s. 

The worst meaning of that face was bared, 
perhaps, for the first time in his life. Col. 
Leeds drew back. There was a look of age, a 
depth of sharpness and cunning in the face, 
that startled even him. 

“Is there no way to get at this woman’s 
money, except by my marriage with her?” 
said the son. 

‘““No, It is securely settled on herself. In 
three months she will be of age. But this is 
not all,” raising his hand, when Fred would 
have spoken. ‘In three months I ‘will be 
literally a pauper. You asked less than a year 
to insure success. I risked all on this chance. 
Marry her, or go back to the old game, as I 
shall have to do.” 

“It is too late for that. 
in every gambling-house in Europe. 
good chance,” hesitating. 

The ease and wealth in this ‘‘good chance” 
had never risen so real before to Fred. Never 
had he been tempted as in this moment. But 
this did not blind him tothe other chance. ‘If 
I married her even seeretly, there would be no 
guarding myself against Wortley,” he thought. 


My face is known 
This is a 
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“The fellow could send me to Sing-Sing by a 
word; and he would lose no time in speaking 
that word.” 

The father caught his eye again, as he stood 
there, hesitating. 

‘I said to you before, that I knew some 
secret objection to this marriage existed. I 
know it now. Your manner betrays you, sir. 
Wouldn’t it be wiser to trust in me? Iam an 
older and more skillful man than you. I may 
be able to remove it. I ask you because we 
are in the same danger: we are going down to 
ruin together.” ' 

Fred stood quiet, while his father spoke, 
looking thoughtfully at him. 

«I don’t ask you for a son’s confidence in a 
father,” continued Col. Leeds. ‘It is too late 
for that.” There was a curious change in the 
hard voice as he said this. 

«Yes,”’ said Fred, slowly. ‘I trust you and 
I, sir, are too wise for any such sentimental 
folly.” 

He stopped there. He had half a mind to 
unbosom himself of the whole matter. The old 
man, if not so crafty, was more resolute than 
he, and would have less scruple, perhaps, in 
disposing of this greasy wretch, Luisa. But 
after a minute’s reflection, he kept his secret. 
Col. Leeds, he knew, might forgive his son for 
any vice; but for a folly—never. 

“Td rather go to Sing-Sing than tell him, 
that I was taken in by a Dutch dancing-girl, 
even when I was drunk,” he thought. ¢ 

«TI cannot confide in you, sir,” he said, aloud. 
«But this I will say, that the difficulty in the 
way is one which is conclusive, and the sole 





knowledge of it rests with Wortley. He has 
me in a yoke that I cannot break.” 

‘“‘If Wortley was out of the way, then 

‘I believe I could marry Lotty at a month’s 
notice. -Perhaps in a week’s. Women regard 
me with more complacence than you do, sir,” 
he said, simpering. 

‘¢‘ Perhaps so,’’ said his father, dryly. ‘‘You 
can go now. But stop. Is there no other 
obstacle in your way than Wortley?” 

“None.” 

He thought, as he said this, of a dozen ways 
in which the now loathsome, fat incubus, from 
Baden-Baden, could be got rid of forever, if 
only Wortley could be prevented from exposing 
him. 

“‘Very well, then. We understand each 
other. But you should have told me sooner.” 

‘Perhaps I ought. But I did not know, till 
Wortley came back, you see, sir & 

‘“‘Never mind,” interrupted his father, an- 
grily, with an impatient waive of his hand. 
‘*You’ve been making a fool of yourself, some- 
how, I see; and the thing now is to get you out 
of the scrape; not to listen to your excuses. I 
will think the matter over. I’m not aman to 
be foiled. If Wortley is the only obstacle,” 
and he stopped for a moment, looking his son 
meaningly in the face, ‘‘if Wortley is the only 
obstacle, why then,” with an oath, “she must 
be put out of the way.” 

«I’m sure I’ve no objections,” answered the 
son, with a light laugh; and turning, he left 
the room, saying, as he went, “‘Yes! Let him 
be put out of the way.” 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





THE songs we sang in other years, 
They greet us now no more; 

The loves that roused our hopes and fears, 
Are vanished now, and o'er. 

The friends we loved are scattered wide, 
Familiar scenes are changed ; 

Aud hearts that once were true and tried, 
Are lifeless or estranged. 


Tae lip the sweetest smile that wore; 
The cheek that bloomed most fair ; 
The voice that charmed us long before, 
With music rich and rare; 
The eye whose lightest glance could still 
Our hearts with love enthrall, 
Whose smile could bless, whose frown could kill, 


Are changed, or vanished, all, 





The way was bright before us then, 
The coming days seemed fair; 

We mingled with our fellow men, 
With hearts to do and dare, 

The hopes ef youth are faded now, 
Its fevered dreams are past ; 

And time, upon our furrowed brow, 
His silvery shade has cast. 


We, too, are changed, but not in heart! 
Old Time may do his worst, 

He cannot from remembrance part 
The things we loved at first. 

The eye may dim, the cheek grow pale, 
The snows of age may fall, 

Yet shall our memory never fail. + 
To heed affection’s call, 
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HOW BELLE MILLION FOUND HER HUSBAND. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD,” ETOCO., ETC. 





Tue heroine of every modern tale, to be inte- 
resting, must be an heiress, a beauty, and a 
belle; and mine is no exception to the rule. 
But Belle Million was no purse-proud heiress. 
She was humble and simple in many ways. 
Among her virtues was that of charity; not 
merely reckless liberality of hand, but a ten- 
dency to homely, old-fashioned deeds of mercy, 
done in person, with tender pity in voice and 
eye, that, strange to say, seems to do more 
good than large sums of money subscribed 
upon paper, and distributed by rule. It was 
on one of these errands that she came upon a 
subject with ‘‘a bad kind of fever,’’ which, 
communicated to her, proved to be small-pox. 

For a person laboring under such a malady, 
there is no sympathy in really “good society.” 
Had the heiress suffered from a cold in the 
head, her door would have been besieged with 
calls, inquirics, flattering attentions; but under 
the fear of this dread scourge, servants fled, 
friends held aloof, and the brown-stone man- 
sion, marked and guarded by the police, was 
utterly deserted. Of all the beauty’s admirers, 
the belle’s companions, the heiress’ followers 
and flatterers, none remained to aid her in her 
dire affliction) but the good, faithful, childless 
aunt, with whom she lived, and a scarred, Irish 
nurse. 

When at last she slowly recovered, after a 
fierce battle with the disease, in which youth 
and a good constitution prevailed, it was with 
no disposition to assert her right to the place 
she had held before. To her earnest, young 
mind there was no parallel for the baseness, 


‘the meanness, the cowardice of her friends: 


their desertion hurt her more cruelly than she 
knew: she spoke of it with eynical coolness, 
but she felt it in her very heart of hearts. 
People, whose daily fight is for life, and the 
means to support it, cannot appreciate the agony 
this petted creature endured, when she first 
looked in her mirror. They would hardly be 
just to what would seem to them a fanciful and 
intangible trouble. But to Belle Million, the 
sight of her seared, discolored face, was bit- 
terer than death. It represented to her the 
loss of love, friendship, all the sweet dreams 
of youth her girlish heart had cherished. It 
seemed the beginning of a new and dreary life, 
868 





{ blighted by insolent pity, and darkened by 


suspicion; for she still retained her fortune, 
and hereafter would attribute to its influence, 
she said to herself, whatever kindly notice or 
attention she might, in future, receive. 

Happily the girl was a Christian, and the 
good woman who had been more than a mother 
to her orphaned youth, had taught her where 
to bring the burden of her sorrow. When she 
fell, crushed and weeping, in all the weakness 
of convalescence on that kind breast, at first. 
sight of the altered aspect that she fancied was 
to be hers for life, the elder knew how to whis- 
per words of comfort, which, after awhile, were 
repeated not wholly in vain. 

But Belle could not keep her sore heart in 
silence, or hide her changed face forever from 
the gaze of her old associates. She pleaded 
with her uncleto travel, and her wish was law 
to that worthy man and his kind. wife. She 
could not, she averred, bear to go out, even to 
obtain air and exercise. She had no wish to 
live. Instead, she rather longed to die. The 
good couple, terrified, prepared, at once, to go 
to Europe. 

A little sailing vessel, bound for France, 
received the party, instead of the luxurious 
Havre steamer, for Belle had a morbid fear of 
meeting friends or acquaintance on the larger 
packets. The bustle and confusion of the 
wharf; the soft, lapping sound of the dark 
water; the white sea-line far away, Jgst visible 
to her dim eyes; the fragrance of the salt air, 
and the foreign odors of the French cuisine 
close at hand; the odd, stuffy interior, revealed 
by a brilliant, swinging-lamp below the hatch- 
way; the smell of tropical fruit unlading from 
a vessel lying near; all these things excited 
our heroine wonderfully, for she had been in 
the house for months, seeing and hearing 
nothing, and her nature was one keenly alive 
to pleasure. Unconsciously, she was left be- 
hind by her uncle and aunt, till, starting from 
her dreaming station, she found herself alone 
at the foot of the gangway-plank. 

Turning, a little alarmed, to follow them, 
her foot slipped, and she would have fallen 
many feet to a grave in the dark water rip- 
pling beneath them, when, suddenly, a friendly 
arm interposed, a friendly voice said cheer- 
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fully, ‘‘This way,” and she was assisted up the 
plank, and placed, in safety, beside her friends. 

Belle slept, that night, more soundly than 
she had done for many weeks, and did not 
wake till they were tossing on the brisk waves 
running far out beyond the bay. Her maid, a 
faithful, elderly servant, the only oné her aunt 
had taken, was just able to dress her, and im- 
mediately succumbed to sea-sickness for the 
rest of the voyage. 

Her uncle took her on deck, when her own 
comfortable breakfast was finished, and then, 
with a hasty excuse, left her to the care of the 
captain. She was herself an excellent sailor, 
and thus, while her aunt and uncle were in- 
valided by sea-sickgness, was much on deck. 
There she sat, watching the bounding waves, 
so. near to her dimmed sight, alone, as she 
faneied; but really watched in turn by a self- 
constituted guardian. 

Belle, in her new humility, was unconscious 
that the sea-wind was freshening her faded 
cheek to a prettier pink than it had ever worn 
before. Sitting rapt in sad meditation on her 
ukered fate, trying to keep her thoughts from 
dwelling on the sore point, toward which they 
persistently tended, she was sometimes aware 
of the dark shadow lingering near. But at 
first she did not identify it with the kind 
stranger, who had aided her on the night of 
her embarkation. She had never told her 
friends of that little adventure. It was the 
one secret she liked to keep. She had never 
quite known from what he had rescued her, 
and feared to think; yet she remembered, with 
a thrill of pleasure, the helping hand, the soft 
voice, the gentle touch, the friendly guidance, 
the sweet protection coming from the strong 
and powerful to the weak and blind; and she 
remembered all this the more, because it was 
the first shé had ever received, dedicated 
wholly to herself, independently of her ex- 
trinsic advantages. It was the woman, not 
the belle, or the heiress, to whom this kind- 
ness had been given! Now and again, as the 
voyage went on, she’ received help in small, 
unobtrusive ways, from the same source; and 
it made her beliéve there was still some good- 
ness left in the world. 

It is quite proper that the reader should 
know more of this unseen guardian. He was 
an Englishman, and the only passenger beside 
Belle’s party. But he ate with the captain, for 
Belle’s uncle had stipulated for a table for 
‘themselves; and hence Belle, as yet, knew not 
‘whether he was one of the officers, or not. Up 
to twenty-three he had been a mere nothing, 





a country gentleman’s younger son, attracting 
and inviting little notice. A series of unex- 
pected deaths had suddenly, however, placed 
Arthur Winstanley next in succession to a great 
estate and a title; and immediately, before, in- 
deed, his deep mourning made it really decent, 
the great, young student became the fashion. 

Followed, feted, flattered, openly angled for 
by manceuvring mammas and beld beauties, 
half in love with life, half disgusted with it, ‘ 
the new recruit of society lingered through a 
few seasons, and then disappeared as untram- 
meled as he came. While his litile world of 
London was wondering what had become of 
him, he had donned a traveler’s suit to go all 
around the world, and resume those dearly- 
loved scientific studies his sudden burst of 
prosperity had interrupted. For half a dozen 
years he had wandered to his heart’s content; 
and now was on his way home, a little cynical 
still, it must be confessed, as to women; at 
ieast, he had been, when he took passage on 
this vessel; and he had taken passage in it, in 
preference to a steamer, because he supposed 
he would be alone. But his cynicism was fast 
departing now. There was, it is true, nothing 
beautiful, in the ordinary sense of the word, ’ 
in this quiet, little American girl; and yet, in 
some way, she attracted him more than any 
he had ever known.’ It was sweet to do hera 
service; to receive her gentle gratitude; to 
watch her trusting dependence upon his care. 
It was pleasant to an artistic eye like his, to 
see the picture she unconsciously made, sitting 
in her accustomed place; the soft, graceful out- 
lines of her figure, seen against the clear back- 
ground of the sky; her gray dress of strong 
serge, falling in folds a sculptor could not 
have improved; her idle hands loosely folded 
in her lap, a fair contrast to the dark, coarse 
material on which they rested; her delicate 
face, half-hidden by the close hood, arranged 
carefully, by loving hands, to shade the blem- 
ishes of her illness from sight, and beneath 
which, the waving, silken hair was blowing out 
in the sea-wind, that touched with red the 
pale, young cheek. She could think, this girl,. 
he said to himself. She could feel, and yet 
repress her feelings and her thoughts, so that 
they should not overflow in weak, washy com- 
monplaces upon the unhappy persons nearest 
her. He had watched her for days before he 
heard her speak a word, and yet, in the 
changes of her eloquent face, he had divined 
all this. She suited him. He was a reserved 
man, liking silence always better than speech, 
and he almost loved her for hers. 
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The captain, at last, made a change, by in- 
troducing them. The captain was the politest 
of men, but he had an inefficient memory. He 
had been deputized, by the agonized uncle, 
when compelled, on that first day, by sea-sick- 
ness, to go below to watch over her. But with 
true French gallantry, how different from the 
reputed, he had flown to his duties, when they 
first required him, and given his charge no 
further thought. It occurred to him, at last, 
as we have said, that they ought to be made 
acquainted; and he now performed the office 
of introduction accordingly. 

Belle was startled by finding that the person 
by her side, on whose unobtrusive services she 
had learned to depend, was not an officer of 
the ship, as she had supposed, but a stranger, 
whose pity had been aroused by her helpless- 
ness. She was not only startled, she was pain- 
fully shocked. The light left her musing face, 
and a,dark-red shadow of shame swept over it 
instead.. She turned her head, half haughtily, 
with something of her old pride of beauty and 
power, toward the man’ who had thus dared 
assist her in her low estate. Then, remem- 
bering his delicate kindness, and her own loss 
of the charms that could attract such courtesy, 
she put out a tremulous little hand, in recog- 
nition of all she would not name, and thanked 
him with something of humility. 

After all, Belle was a little unjust. Arthur 
Winstanley did not even know her name, it 
had been so caricatured by the French cap- 
tain’s. pronunciation. Nor was he sufficiently 
familiar with American affairs to be aware 
that the bald-headed, little, old gentleman 
down below, suffering agonies of sea-sickness, 
was the sole remaining head of the great house 
of Million Brothers, as the pale girl in gray 
was its only heiress., He was stili further from 
Tecognizing in her the belle, whose fame had 
reached him when he first landed in America, 
and whose acquaintance he then persistently 
avoided. 

As it was, he loved her. The sudden change 
in her countenance, when they were ‘intro- 
duced, struck him breathless with the disco- 
Very of this new emotion. Love had entered 
his soul, and filled it, during the hours of 
silent companionship, and until now he knew 
it not. When her face, with its transient shade 
of trouble, was withdrawn, he felt how blank 
was all the space between sea and sky; when 
it dawned, next day,.above the dirty hatch- 
way, the sun arose for him; and he would not 
have exchanged the look, half of recognition, 
half of reserve, from those darkened eyes, or 





the conscious flush on that usually pale cheex, 
for all the opportunities of his past, all the 
promises of his future, 

As for Belle Million, she moved more cau- 
tiously. It would not do for a great heiress to 
fling her heart away on a stranger, a mere ad- 
venturer, very probably, who had happened to 
befriend her. Nor was it likely that the only 
really handsome man she had ever seen, for 
so, with her half-blind eyes, she at once de- 
cided him to be, should fancy a faded wreck 
of health and beauty, like herself. Therefore, 
with firm resolve, she repressed his continued 
attentions, and thereby put the last link in the 
chain of his captivation. 

He told his love all the sgoner, however, for 
he felt that she was learning daily to do with- 
out him; that her health was becoming more 
firmly established, her eyesight getting clearer. 
He feared that the charm of her sweet depend- 
ence would soon be altogether gone, unless he 
strove forever to renew it. They were alone 
on the deck, amid a rising storm, when he 
spoke. Neither saw the coming tempest, so 
deeply were they absorbed in other thoughts. 
Not even the noises of the coming gale aroused 
them: the creaking timbers of the laboring 
ship, the fury of wind and wave, the straining 
of cords, the flapping of canvas, the voices of 
half a score of men. But,each heard the low 
tones of the other, as a certain question was 
asked and answered; urged, it seemed, in vain. 

‘IT cannot,’ said Belle, at the close of the 
long interview; and Arthur Winstanley left 
her at last. Yet he suspected that she loved 
him. He could not understand her persistent 
refusal, however, for she had been even more 
positive, after his mention of his rank and ex- 
pectations. He was angry, hurt, and sore; 
and in that mood left her. 

She fancied him gone forever, and was glad 
of the momentary strength and obstinacy that 
had enabled her to persist in rejecting him. 
But her self-satisfaction did not last long. Her 
heart began to tremble at the desolate pros- 
pect of the future, and she was made aware 
that she loved him, by the fast growing an- 
guish she experienced. For the first time 
since he had saved her life, and earned the 
claim upon it, that she would now deny, she 
felt utterly alone and helpless. She dared 
not believe his confessions, yet she could not 
wholly forget his earnestness. She never 
dreamed but that he knew of her great wealth. 
She firmly believed he saw her altered face, 
but ignored it in order to secure her fortune. 

Meantime the storm increased; but to her 
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unneticed; for she had hidden her face in her 
hands. Tears were streaming between her 
fingers faster than the drops of rain, which 
were already beginning to descend. The night 
had fallen black around. Half an hour, per- 
haps, had passed. Suddenly, the angry hiss 
and roar of the elements was drowned by a 
sudden louder sound, the crash of a great 
wave, that, bursting like a thunderbolt above 
them, sent the vessel reeling, sideways, with a 
mighty shock, that flung the kneeling girl, 
helpless, across the deck. Drenched, gasping, 
perishing, she would have been swept over- 
board by the overwhelming flood on which 
she floated, but for a strong arm, which caught 
her, and held her fast to the mast, against 
which both now clung. Well she knew that 
firm, strong hold. In that hour of death, as 
Belle thought it, pride, vain-glory, and hypo- 
crisy, were utterly forgotten. Her heart con- 
fessed its weakness. With a sob and a broken 
word, she clung to her deliverer, and begged 
him to forgive her; and heard through all the 
uproar of heaving surge, the dear voice reply- 
ing, ‘“‘My love! we will die or be saved to- 
gether!” 

Saved they were. The vessel righted directly, 
the tons of water left the decks, and it was pos- 
sible, once more, to walk. Half-drowned, but 
otherwise seemingly not greatly diseommoded, 
Belle made her way, or rather was helped, to 


the gangway.. Her deep-sea bath (it must have { 





been that, of course) had washed the clearest, 
deepest tint of rose into her pale face, and had 
swept (or was it love?) the mists from her 
eyes, so that she sprang another Venus, as it 
were, from the waves. 

Time passed before her friends were compe- 
tent to see this change, or comprehend the 
facts that led to them. Weeks of rest were 
required, of absolute bodily ease, and high 
feeding, before these victims of her whim were 
so far recovered as to understand their niece’s 
circumstances, and make the explanations ne- 
céssary, on her behalf. And in those weeks, 
the cure begun on ship-board was completed. 
The drooping invalid had become a lovely, 
rosy girl, who did her lover’s taste credit in 
all the scenes amid which he led her. 

Belle is now a countess. But society has 
not yet quite found out the truth about her 
marriage. Gossip, on this side of the Atlantic, 
reports that she wedded a foreigner, that she 
lost her looks, that she is not coming back to 
her native country again. I cannot think how 
her English home can spare her; and yet some 
ship must bring her over the sea, to gladden 
the hearts of two dear relatives here, who can- 
not die in peace till they have seen her; and 
then you will realize how the heiress, the 
belle without her following. the beauty behind 
a cloud, or rather the sweet woman, independ- 
ently of all her extrinsic advantages, won the 
love that has glorified her life cver since. 
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I RAN with hasty steps my gnilt to hide— 
My tarnished life to plunge in secret death; 
And boldly leaped, and felt the fatal tide 
Catch in my breast the,struggling pulse of breath. 


Then onward borne, the banks went swiftly by, 
The story of my life did all unroll ; 

T had not thought that thus it was to dic, 
To live with keener senses in the soul. 


I saw the past as it had truly been ; 
I saw the good that lay my steps before; 
I saw myself—remorseful sight, I ween— 
One blind, who stumbles at an open dvor. 


Above were spread the bounteous, boundless skies; 
Beneath, the earth with every herb was sweet; 

A thousand tones, a thousand glorious dyes, 
A th d joys did round my feet. 


On all I saw God's finger plainly write; 
T heard his voice in every sweeter tone, 
And knew my former self could read aright 
This language, now with clearer knowledge known. 








But, ah! what boots it, should the thunder speak, 

If man will stop his ears with cumbrous clay? 
What profits, if one stoop to help the weak, 

They crawl with crippled strength from help away? 


What good for me that never morning rose, 

But something prompted inly, “ Render praise?” 
And seldom day did cease in due repose, 

But something said, “ The night shall end thy days!” 


Ah! woe is me! what mercy counselled there, 
Is here to hopeless judgments darkly grown; 

And kind words breathed upon the Summer air 
Are charactered with wrath upon the stone. 


“Life! life again!” I cried unto the skies, 
And battled with weak arms the sullen stream! 
Life in my breast with one wild beating dies, 
But lo! I waken, drowning in a dream, 


And breathe with sobs. The life so late despised 
I take with happy hands of gratitude— 

A gift from God to be forever prized, 
Till his own word hath his own gift renewed. 
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We went to look at the house. The house 
suited us, and there not being any tiresome 
masculine will to keep us in a state of doubt, 
by suggestions of leaky roofs, or smoky chim- 
neys, or any other pretext for shilly-shallying, 


we took the house that very morning for five’ 


months, and before nightfall were established 
therein with our belongings, namely, three 
trunks, a box of books, an ancient brown 
thrush, and old Hannah, who had formerly 
been my nurse, and was now our Lousekeeper 
and autocrat generally. 

It was a little village nestled in the shadow 
of the Cattskills. When the sun went down, 
we were sitting*in our parlor, over a quiet 
cup of tea; and Tim, the bird, singing in the 
window as loudly as if he wished to prove to 
the hosts of robins in the garden, how little 
their melodies were worth compared to those 
of a thrush, that had been properly educated 
among hand-organs and humans. 

Aunt Marjorie was the dearest old-maid re- 
lative that ever anybody owned. Naturally, to 
the wisdom of not quite eighteen years, like 
mine, she seemed very ancient; but I have 
since decided that thirty-eight was not exactly 
the age of Methuselah, though it appeared so 
then. She was a pretty woman, too, only 
rather pale; and her brown eyes had an ab- 
sent, cold look, as eyes do that have never 
been lighted up by the dreams which youth 
ought to know. Aunt Marjorie considered 

) herself an elderly woman, and was willing so 
to do, though she looked a great deal younger, 
in her sober-colored gowns, than many an old 
frump, going about with bare elbows, like a 
new sort of writing implement, and displaying 
as many bones in their necks as a whole family 
of skeletons ought to possess. 

There was an odd thing about aunt Marjorie 
—she had never been in love. I might not have 
believed another woman, who told me such a 
thing. of herself: but aunt Marjorie’s word was 

' to be taken without salt. I used to pity her 
exceedingly for having missed that experience. 
I had been in love half a dozen times, at least, 
and liked it very much; and I always felt that 
she had been outrageously cheated by the old 
jade, Destiny. But Marjorie never pitied her- 
self, "aes very well satisfied to take life 





as it came. To be sure, she had never had 
much time, until lately, to wonder and lament, 
for from the day she was sixteen she had always 
been living for somebody else, as hard as she 
could live. She had had an invalid mother, 
and a brother with a broken back, and as soon 
as they died, more distressed relatives came 
along, and after the otherg were comfortably 
under the sod, she had me to take care of, my 
parents having got rid of the responsibility by 
dying, too. A weary handful Hannah says I 
was—as far back as my memory serves, I am 
obliged to confess that she tells the truth. 

So now I was grown up. I was past seven- 
teen, and we still lived together; but aunt 
Marjorie had been cheated out of her season 
for love-dreams and nonsense. Each time I 
was newly in love—how often that had been 
within the last two years I will not try to 
count. I pitied her more and more, and was 
excessively patronizing, and told long stories 
for her edification; and she was always the 
most charming confidant in the world. 

But I don’t seem to get to the point. I wanted 
to tell you of myself, and I am all the while 
gossiping about the love passages that my aunt 
did not have. I'll try it again. 

My name is Emily Vane, but there is nothing 
of the weather-cock about me. I change my 
mind frequently, but I always have a good 
reason for it. Aunt Marjorie’s name was Vane, 
too, as was right and proper, since she was my 
father’s ‘sister. I used to wonder what she 
thought about, as she never had any love 
affairs; and how could novels and poetry in- 
terest her, since she could not comprehend 
their mysteries? And now she never would; 
Fate had cheated her; she was thirty-eight 
years old. Oh! a dreadful age! There was 
nothing for her to do but stand aside and see 
me live my romance out. I was very magnani- 
mous; I told her all about my loves, and my 
plans, and the novel life I meant to experience— 
and she was always interested. Sometimes, 
in thinking over our conversations, I would be 
astonished to discover that she had guided me 
by her judgment, forall she knew nothing about 
such things, and I was so wonderfully wise. 

But here I go again, wandering like a weak- 
minded wind; and all I meant to tell about was 
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my life that summer, beginning with the day 
we settled down at Clover Cottage, as con- 
tentedly as if we had been the little pigs in 


the old story. Iam sorry, for the sake of my 
comparison, that pigs were the animals spoken 
of; but let that go! 

After tea, aunt Marjorie went up to her room 
to put her things in order, but I felt too indo- 
lent for any such exertion, so I slipped out 
into the garden, and wandered through the 
orchard at the back of the house, and was de- 
lighted with everything I saw. Finally, I sat 
down under the apple-trees, and looked at the 
beautiful landscape spread out below: the nar- 
row valley shut in by the towering hills; a 
lovely river in the distance; and a soft purple 
haze gathering about that made it like an en- 
chanted scene. 

I was imagining a wonderful picture, which 
I meant to paint some day, and a beautiful 
poem that I intended to write, and a symphony 
that I would compose, and all sorts of exalted 
fancies, when there was a noise as if the world 
had come to an end, and the orchard wall fallen 
in the crash; and, worse than all, the bark of 
a great dog, which was not to be borne with 
equanimity, if instant death in the general dis- 
solution of the univere was. 

Clatter—bang; dog barking again. I was 
just ready to run, when I heard a man’s voice 
exclaim, 

“The deuce!’’ 

Then I stood still; I was go angry at the idea 
of having my privacy thus invaded, that I for- 
got my fears. I just tovk time to remember 
thkt it was like a bit out of a sensation novel; 
then I called boldly, 

‘*Who’s there?” and stood ready to run if 
the dog barked again. 

‘Be quiet, Nero,” I heard the male voice 
command—and it was a very deep, musical 
voice; so I thought I would make another point 
in the novel by stepping out from my covert 
and confronting the youth. I remember dis- 
tinctly deciding that he had blue eyes and 
golden hair—for my last hero was swarthy as a 
corsair, and the female mind requires variety. 

More muttered words; strangled growls from 
the dog; then, in a tragic voice, I cried, 

‘““Who comes? Speak, I say.” 

I thought that sounded more like a melo- 
drama than it did like Cometh up as a Flower, 
or one of Annie Thomas’ novels, and I was an- 
noyed at myself. I tried to think of something 
witty and annihilating to say, but I couldn’t; 
so out I stepped, and tripped over a black- 
berry-vine, and nearly fell on my nose; and 
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the big bark boomed out again; and instead ot 
saying anything, I squealed like a guinea pig— 
and the nasty vine tore a hole in one of my 
stockings. 

When I recovered my equilibrium, I found 
myself face to face with a great Newfoundland 
dog, with his mouth open in stupid wonder, 
and a tall man, who had his mouth open in 
astonishment. But away went my romance. 
The hero was, at least, forty, his face did not 
look old, but his hair was a little gray, though 
it did curl. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons,” said he. ‘I 
had no idea there was anybody here! I live 
in the next house, and am in the habit of going 
through the orchard on my way down the hill.” 

The blackberry-vine was scratching my legs; 
I was conscious that my dress was showing my 
torn hose; so all I could do was to grin idioti- 
cally, and say, 

“Tw.” 

“IT fell in getting over the wall,” pursued 
the stranger, ‘‘and-Nero fell over me. I hope 
I didn’t frighten you.” 

I only grinned idiotically once more, and 
this time I said, 

“Ne” 

Then the nasty, old, gray-haired wretch 
bowed, and whistled to his dog, and said, 

“If you will permit, I will trespass this 

time, but I promise to prove a more civil 
neighbor in future.” 
. Through.the orchard he went, leaped over 
the wall, and disappeared down the hill. I 
looked at my stockings. As I expected, they 
were dreadfully torn. I bounced into the 
house, and was cross as a bear all the even- 
ing, and alarmed aunt Marjorie by informing 
her that we had a horrid old white-haired man 
for a neighbor, who was either a madman, or 
a burglar, and I rather thought both. But 
Hannah happened to hear me, and with her 
usual impertinence spoke up, 

‘*No, indeed, Miss Emily; the new girl was 
telling me about him. He’s a Mr. Cromlin, 
and comes here every summer; she says he’s 
a proper nice man.” 

I looked in a very dignified way at Hannah, 
but Hannah was not in the least subdued. 

« You’ve torn your dress,” said she; ‘what 
a careless child you be! I declare, Miss 
Emily, you ought to leave off jumping about 
so—you’re a’most grown up now.” 

I should have been glad to wave Hannah 
out of the room with a gesture of command; 
but as I knew it would only result in her tell- 
ing me ‘not to be silly,” I walked away with 
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great dignity, and heard her confide to aunt 
Marjorie, . 

‘‘Em’ly ’Il always be a baby—it’s the way 
with short girls.”’ 

Now my height was a tender point with me, 
and I was more angry than ever, and conscled 
myself by getting up a respectable hatred for 
the man, who had been the means of bringing 
such varied and unendurable huwiliations 
upon me. 

Would anybody believe a creature could have 
such ill-luck, and be so tormented! The very 
next day, old Judge Boker, who was staying 
in the village, came out to call on us, and 
brought that detestable Cromlin man in with 
him; and when I went down into the parlor, 
there he was; and when aunt Marjorie intro- 
duced us, he said, unconcernedly, 

«TI hope you have forgiven the fright I gave 
you last night.” 

I looked daggers at him, and answered with 
a drawl, 

“I don’t remember! ‘Oh, yes! now I do. 
You were with the big dog.”’ 

Then I didn’t talk to him any more, only to 
speak when he addressed me; and, in spite of 
my dignity, he would do that as often as 
he pleased. The old judge seemed mightily 
amused at my answers; but aunt Marjorie 
once or twice looked a little grave, though, of 
course, I did not mean to be taught how to 
treat a man by an old maid who never had a 
love affair, when I had been engaged threg 
times. It wasn't reasonable, and for awhile 
I was inclined to think that aunty was getting 
like the old cats in books, who hate their 
young lady relatives; but I got over that, and 
was somewhat ashamed of having indulged the 
fancy. 

That was the first visit Mr. Cromlin paid us, 
but it was by no means the last. Indeed, I 
may say that he rushed along toward an inti- 
mate acquaintance as rapidly as he could, by 
all the devices that would suggest themselves 
to the natural clumsiness of the masculine 
mind. It took me some time to get over the 
dislike, which the manner of our first meeting 
had naturally given me; but I did gradually, 
and he seemed quite grateful, as was right 
and proper. If there had been anybody goose 
enough to chant his praises incessantly, I dare 
say I should have hated him to the end of the 
chapter; but that was not aunt Marjorie’s way, 
and old Hannah, having a deep-rooted aver- 
sion to everything masculine, never exhausted 
greater commendation upon him, than to say 
“that he was well enough for a man,” and 








that only when he presented her with early 
vegetables from his hot-bed, or made himself 
agreeable in some equally tangible fashion. 

I told aunt Marjorie, at first, that I covld not 
abide him; but she did not attempt to argue me 
out of my dislike. 

‘He ‘seems inclined to be very polite and 
friendly,” she said, ‘so I don’t think you 
ought to allow him ‘to see that you are preju- 
diced against him. We need not accept his 
invitations to drive and walk, unless you 
choose.”’ 

Of course, as she did not force him on me, I 
could see that it was my duty not to be rude, 
and gradually we grew very good friends. He 
really was not old-looking, after all, I disco- 
vered, though his hair did show a little gray, 
but he was so tall and handsome that I got 
over thinking of him as elderly. 

Matters went on beautifully for as much as 
six weeks, which is a long time for a woman 
to agree with anyman But after that I began 
to have my own little scruples and troubles, 
though for awhile I kept them even from aunt 
Marjorie. Of course, you know what was the 
matter. At least, you do if you are a young 
woman, and can sympathize with me. That 
stupid man was doing what all his stupid sex 
will—getting in love. Oh, dear me! after the 
first light broke on me, and I could think the 
matter over, it was useless to employ the par- 
ticiple, as if it were a business just begun and 
not near a consummation, the silly creature 
had fallen over head and ears into the most 
tremendous sort of insanity. It was so foolish 
of him. At first I was so much vexed with his 
folly, that I could not even be sorry; but after 
a little, I reasoned myself into a better state of 
mind, and could, at least, feel pity. Of course, 
there was no possibility of my going beyond 
that: the idea was too absurd. Why, if he 
stopped to think, or had any faculty of the sort 
left, he must perceive it himself. 

I meditated a great deal about the matter, 
and tried very hard to find out what it was 


- best for me to do. It seemed only cruelty to 


show him, by a sudden and decided change of 
manner, that I had discovered his secret. If 
he had been twenty-five, I should not have 
hesitated to do that; but I had read in so many 
novels, what a serious thing love is to a man 
who is getting toward middle-age, that I was 
frightened at the idea of doing anything which 
might make him desperate. But it was very 
foolish of him; I could not help saying that, 
though I was so sorry. I declare, I could not 
sleep a wink that night for thinking about it, 
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so I sat up and read the last volume of a new 
novel; and how I did cry over it, for in a sort 
of way it was a parallel case to mine, only the 
heroine married the man out of pity! I did 
wonder a little whether I ought to do that; but 
as I was always able to look at every side of a 
subject, I could see that such weakness would 
be fatal to him and me. My wretchedness 
would only make him more miserable; so, when 
I decided that he must be refused, I really felt 
Iwas doing a heroic thing in not snatching at 
martyrdom, as so many girls would have done, 
who had not my ability to take in every bear- 
ing of a subject presented for serious con- 
sideration. 

Luckily, the next day, Mr. Cromlin was 
absent, so I had time fully to study my line 
of conduct, and be able to preserve my usual 
manner toward him. I decided that would be 
best. All I could do was to prévent his speak- 
ing out as long as I could possibly prevent it. 
Of course, the denouement must come at last; 
but if I could defer it till near the time of our 
departure, if would make matters much plea- 
santer for all parties. 

Well, he returned, and he was in such an 
ecstatic state when he came to the house, that 
I was really afraid aunt Marjorie would dis- 
cover his secret. I did wish that it was possi- 
ble for me to whisper a warning word to him, 
for his own sake. He was very kind and 
delightfully attentive; in spite of my troubled 
mind, I could not help enjoying the amuse- 
ments he was always providing for us. Nothing 
looked better than his courtesy to aunt Mar- 
jorie; I could see that it was altogether on 
my account; but it was very nice of him. 
Actually, if she had been a young lady, he 
could not have appeared more pleased with her 
society. Sometimes, when he came, I used to 
make excuses for not going down. I thought 
it better to accustom him to’ getting on without 
my society, and it was wonderful how well he 
hid the restlessness-‘I knew he felt. I could 
hear him laughing and talking, till it made 
my heart ache to think what a hollow mockery 
it was, and how like a novel, only much more 
thrilling and dramatic. Atlast I used to dread 
being left alone with him, for I knew that he 
would not be able to control himself much 
longer ; that the secret which was on his lips 
would burst out in spite of his control, and I 
should have to make him unutterably wretched; 
and I never was one of your hard-hearted girls 
that delight in giving pain. 

One evening, we had been out to walk, and 
met several young people from the village; and 





that foolish fellow turned rusty because I 
talked with Dr. Glesson, and made a pretence 
of devoting himself to aunt Marjorie; but, dear 
me, it was such a wretched pretence. I could 
see that he was just as miserable and jealous 
as he could be. 

The people came in and staid awhile, but 
aunty had a headache, and went away to her 
room, and I sat in mortal dread that Mr. Crom- 
lin would not go with the others. I felt a sort 
of presentiment that he would stay and do 
something foolish, and I was as correct as if I 
had been clairvoyant, and could read his mind 
like a book. 

The others went and he staid, I felt myself 
begin to tremble from head to foot, but I remem- 
bered that if he did speak, it was my duty te 
end the matter then and there; and I must be 
firm, howeyer much his suffering pained me. 
I chatted and laughed, like a crazy thing, I 
was so nervous, but he. sat grave and solemn as 
a statue, and that made me worse still. But it 
was more unendurable when he began to talk, 
for it was plain what an effort he made to speak 
of ordinary, things; so I flew off to the piano 
and began—played all sorts of bits from Barbe 
Blewe—anything to keep him quiet. At last I 
looked up and there he stood by me, looking as 
pale as a ghost, with such anxious eyes. 

‘Miss Emily,” he-said, and his voice trem- 
bled a little, ‘I wish you would listen to me 
for a moment.” 

It was coming. Oh, dear, if he only wouldn’t! 
I tried to laugh, and ran my fingers down the 
keys. 

«‘ What a solemn tone,” said I, though it was 
very hard work fo speak playfully; and I felt 
like an actress doing comedy, when she has a 
dreadful tragedy hidden in-her real life, 
*‘Couldn’t possibly listen, when you talk like 
that, and look like your own tomb-stone.” 

«¢ Be good-natured, and don’t mind my looks,” 
said he; ‘‘I am too much in earnest to attempt 
further concealment.” 

«But I do mind,” I answered, trying to gain 
a little more time. ‘I can’t bear solemnity—it 
worries my nerves.” 

‘But this need not worry you,”’ said he. 

For half a second, I was vexed. Had he so 
much masculine conceit, that, in spite of my 
caution, he really supposed he had only to 
speak to make me willing to listen? Then I 
thought that could not be, and I did not snub 
him, but I could not hear him talk then; I had 
got too nervous, and I wanted to be perfectly 
composed, so that even while I told him how 
hopeless his dream was, I might assure him of 
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my friendship and sympathy, and calm his 
distress by my wisdom and sensible advice. 

I rose from the piano and said, 

«Bless me, it is dreadfully late! You must 
not stay another minute.” 

«Just listen ce 

‘*No, no,” I interrupted, putting my finger 
in my ears; ‘‘not a word—the clock has struck 
eleven, and I am always deaf as a post after 
that.” 

He looked vexed, so I was less sorry for him. 

“IT did not think you would treat me like 
this, when you see how much in earnest I am,” 
-he said. 

‘¢ Now don’t be cross,’ I ordered, ‘else I'll 
treat you worse. I'll show you how wicked I 
can be. I'll listen, then, I promise; and I’m 
sure it is very good of me 8 

“Yes, and I thank you,” he put in, before I 
could finish. 

‘«But not to-night,” said I; ‘‘if it was only 
to punish you for interrupting me.” 

«* But——” 

‘‘Now be good, and don’t tease me,”’ I urged. 
“T will listen—indeed, I will, though I wish 
you wouldn’t tell me anything solemn. Oh! it 
would be so much better if you would not—so 
much better.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” he asked, sternly. 

“‘T didn’t mean to say that, at all events,” 
said I, getting a little confused. ‘‘ Now please 
to go at once; Hannah will want to shut up 
the house.” 

‘But Hannah says you will always do as you 
please,’’ returned he, smiling. 

«‘ But I mean to be good; I’ve turned over a 
new leaf, and Hannah is cross for a week if I 
keep her up; besides, aunt Marjorie has a 
headache, and I ought to go to her; please let 
me go.” 

“You are very thoughtful and kind,” said 
he. ‘I ought not to have detained you; she 
may want something—I was wrong to stay.”’ 

Now that was very nice of him, and spoke 
volumes for his amiable disposition! 

“‘Good-night,” said I, kindly. ‘‘Remember, 
we are always friends.” 

“Friends? Yes, I hope so—I have need to 
hope so.” 

His voice shook again, and he held my hand 
so tight that I was sorry I had given it to him; 
but he restrained himself, and added gently, 

“Say good-night for me to Miss Vane. I 
wish her pleasant dreams,” 

He went away without a word, and I flew up 
stairs, so nervous and excited that I did not 











bed. I could see her face looking pale in the 
moonlight, but she said her head was better. 

‘*Mr. Cromlin has just gone?” said she. 

“Yes,” said I, and gave her his message; 
then, all of a sudden, I broke down, and began 
to laugh and cry at once. 

Aunty was so frightened by my absurdity, 
that she turned as white as a ghost, and begged 
me to tell her what was the matter. So out it 
came, though I had meant to keep his seerct. 
I told her what I was afraid of, and how hard 
I had tried to keep the man from rushing on 
to a disappointment; and she listened in the 
most attentive way, in spite of her headache, 
which I knew was dreadful, by the look in her 
eyes. She said very little, but advised me to 
go to bed and sleep, and forget all about it. 

‘But I am very unhappy,” said I. ‘You 
are, aunty—yoy are growing elderly, and have 
your feelings under proper control; but I am 
so iiapulsive, and it makes me wretched to 
think of bringing misery on anybody.” 

“Yes,” she answered, shading her eyes with 
her hands, “I am growing elderly—you are 
right.” 

She added some words that I did not catch; 
but when I asked her what she had said, she 
only replied, ’ 

‘« My head aches so that I can’t remember. 
Go to bed, dear girl. God bless you!’ 

I was quite touched by her kindness, for her 
voice sounded full of tears; and I knew that 
she pitied me for being placed in such a dis- 
tressing position. I offered to sit by her and 
bathe her head, but she would not permit it, 
and hurried me away, she was so anxious that 
I should not be any more troubled, dear, old 
thing! 

I went to bed, but I did not expect to sleep 
a wink, and I am sure I don’t know how it hap- 
pened that I did;-but I was lost the moment 
my head touched the pillow, and I never woke 
till Hannah thumped, like the Day of Judg- 
ment, at my. door next morning. 

Aunty was not down to breakfast. Her head 
was so bad that she had told Hannah not to let 
me come in, because she was in hopes to sleep: 
after that she should be quite herself again. 
I had a dreadfully lonesome day, and was in 
mortal fear, each moment, that Cromlin would 
appear; but he did not; and in the afternoon 
Hannah told me that she had seen him drive 
toward the village. 

Aunt Marjorie came down to tea, but went 
back to her room again; so I started out for a 
walk, in hopes to ayoid Mr. Cromlin,..,,I went 


quite know what I was about. Aunty was in} through the orchard, and met him face to face. 
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He looked so troubled and dazed, that I could 
have cried, and I began to think that this state 
of things could not go on. I must have peace. 
If he would be silly he must, and I would end 
the matter. 

‘¢T was just coming to your house,” said ke. 
“JT have been busy all day, in the village, about 
some tiresome land I own.” 

«Don’t speak disrespectfully of your posses- 
sions,” said I. ‘Property is a good thing.” 

“Yes,”’ returned he; ‘and just now I am 
more thankful for having it than ever.” 

1 knew what he meant. I could not be silent, 
for fear he should misinterpret it, so I said, in 
a rather frozen way, 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes,” he went on, quickly. ‘I think you 
know why. You must have seen the truth, for 
Iam a very poor dissembler—you have seen?” 

‘‘ There are truths one does not wish to see,” 
said I, speaking as sternly as I could, for I 
wanted him, from the outset, to understand 
what his fate must be. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said he; 
“and I can’t stop now to ask.” 

‘‘Miss Emily,” he said, directly, “I must 
speak! I am a coward, an elderly fool; but I 
could not go to Marjorie first. She has avoided 
me lately, freated me with so much reserve that 
I got afraid! Oh! be frank with me—tell me if 


you believe-there is any hope? I have been 


sure, for some time past, that you had disco- 
vered ‘my secret, and I believed you would be 
my friend. Shall I speak? Is there any hope? 
If I were younger, I might bear the disappoint- 
ment better; but falling in love is a serious 
business, when a man gets to be forty.” 

I did not know what to say—lI was so sorry 
for him. He did not give me much time. Pre- 
sently he cried out in a violent way, 

“Tell ‘me the truth. Your silence is like a 
confirmation of my fears. Do you believé there 
is any chance for me—that Marjorie could be 
brought to care for me? Oh, Emily, child! I 








would be so good to her—I would try to make 
her happy.” 

* The trees went round, the sky came down. I 
felt as if I had fallen out of a balloon. What 
an idiot Thad been! He was talking still—my 
thoughts came like lightning. I understood 
everything, even to aunt Marjorie’s odd manner 
the night before. I could have beaten my brains 
out for a fool’s, but furious as I was with my- 
self I could be glad. 

‘Come into the house,” said I, and pulled 
him along without another word. 

Up stairs I dashed into aunty’s room. There 
she sat, looking pale and troubled, but so pretty. 
It dawned upon me at last that she was not a 
female Methuselah. 

‘‘Come down,” said I. 

«What for?” she asked, drearily. 

I began to laugh and to cry. I had been an 
awful fool, but I meant to keep it to myself, 
and I made up my mind to lie a little. 

«‘There’s a man there wants to ask you a 
question,” I said. “‘Oh, you dear goose! didn’t 
you know I was trying to pump you last night? 
That long, handsome Cromlin wants to make 
love to you, and I have promised that he shall 
have the chance.” 

I fairly dragged her down stairs into the 
parlor. Then I retreated, and only heard Mr. 
Cromlin exclaim, 

‘‘ Marjorie!” 

But the voice was enough. 

That’s all! But my experience taught me a 
lesson, which I think more American girls need 
to learn. The charms of seventeen, marvelous 
as they are, do not always blind men so utterly, 
that older women need consider their lives 
quite come to an end. Perhaps it would be 
well for the dear creatures of seventeen to re- 
member this. 

As for my little falsehood, I am glad to own 
that I confessed the truth to aunt at last. But 
she said my mistake was very natural, the 
dear, darling, old soul! 





SONNET. 





BY T. H. SINCLAIR. 





Tsouas round the pathway hangeth nought of wild 
Nor sylvan beauty, yet I love to pace 

Between the grassplots, here when evening mild 
Creeps shadow-companied above the face * 
Of the long stream; then the tree-tops enlace 

Darkly the faint green sky, and the West pales 
From burnished gold to cool and silv’ry gray ; 


Grass-seeking insects hum, and slowly fails 
The small birds’ song as slowly fails the day. 
At such a time, my Lady, but to stray 

There, to and fro with thee, and haply lay 
Bencath Love's feet the dross of daily care, 
Is bliss to me; and as through life I fare 

I would that this dear path might type my way. 
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BY MARGARET MEERT. 





Jessiz InaHAM came in from the post-office, }. 


flushed with excitement, but prettier than ever. 

«Oh, mamma!” she cried, holding up a let- 
ter, ‘‘here’s the invitation from aunt Ingham.” 

Aunt Ingham was rich, and lived in New 
York. A few months before, she had stayed a 
day or two with her sister, and had then pro- 
mised to ask Jessie to spend part of the winter 
with her. 

“Yes! it is the invitation,” said Mrs. Ing- 
ham, after having read the letter. 

“Oh! I am so glad,” cried Jessie. But im- 
mediately, with some dismay, she added, ‘Dear 
me! what shall I wear?” 

‘“‘We must manage: somehow,” replied the 
mother, thinking, with a sigh, of their strait- 
ened income. ‘As a preliminary step, sup- 
pose you bring down your black silk.” 

Many and glowing were the visions that 
glided through Jessie’s brain during the next 
week of preparation. Mrs. Ingham had a talent 
for fitting, and Jessie was clever at trimming 
and arranging. Sad to say, there was little 
enough to arrange and trim. The black silk 
was sponged, and went through such extraor- 
dinary transformations, that it would not have 
been astonished to find itself Nile-green or sky- 
blue at the closing ceremonies. 

Mrs. Ingham brought to light an ample black 
velvet mantle of irreproachable pile; this she 
cut into a tight-fitting casaque, which was just 
the thing for Jessie’s tall and elegant figure. 

“If my ehild is poor, among the stylish and 
fashionable girls she will meet at her aunt’s,”’ 
she said, ‘‘she has the figure of the Churchills, 
that many of them would barter their diamonds 
to obtain.” 

A brown cloth dress of Mrs. Ingham’s, un- 
worn for years, and, therefore, abundant in 
material, was ruthlessly sacrificed at Jessie’s 
shrine, in spite of her conscientious remon- 
strances, and made into a neat suit for travel- 
ing and every-day wear. A long, curling, black 
ostrich plume was also produced from the same 
mysterious receptacle, and twined around a 
little black velvet hat, giving it an air at once 
romantic and fashionable. 

The packing-day was an occasion of anxious 
and momentous interest. Jessie looked on 
breathlessly while the velvet casaque was set- 
tled into its place. 

878 





‘¢Don’t you think, mamma, that I had better 
call Sarah to stand on the lid, for fear it will 
not shut down?’ suggested Jessie, as the last 
tray was put into the trunk. 

Mrs. Ingham could scarcely keep her coun- 
tenance; there was no lack of unoccupied cor- 
ners in that trunk. 

‘“‘No, dear. I think it will fasten quite 
easily.” 

“‘What’s all this? So you are really going 
down to the city, Jessie?” said a white-haired 
old lady, who had entered the room unperceived. 

“Oh, Mrs. Thurston! I did not hear you come 
in. Yes, ma’am, I am going on Monday.” 

‘Tf she had seen as much of it as you and I, 
Mrs. Ingham, she would not be so jubilant. I 
wonder you are not afraid to trust her with 
those gay cousins of hers!” ‘ 

«* Jessie is a discreet young person. I do nat 
think a glimpse of the world will do her any 
harm,” said her mother. 

‘‘Perhaps not. At all events, I have brought 
you an old woman’s contribution, Jessie, to 
help a possible toilet in the gay world.” As 
she spoke, she unrolled several yards of ex- 
quisite old lace. 

“Oh, how beautiful! But don’t give it#o me, 
Mrs. Thurston, keep it yourself,’”” 

‘*My child, I have kept it for forty years. I 
think it should once more emerge to do duty 
on a white, young neck, and over fair, young 
arms; put it in the bottom of your trunk—you 
will find some use for it.” 

Monday morning came; the early train con- 
descended to stop at R station, and Jessie 
was duly on board in time, with the peaceful 
consciousness that her trynk was also. safely 
deposited in the baggage-car behind her. 

Mrs. Ingham had told Jessie to sit perfectly 
still wntil her uncle should come into the car 
to find her. So, when they reached New York, 
she remained th her seat, her bright brown 
eyés scanning closely every face that entered. 

«« Ah! there he is—that’s uncle Ingham.” 

‘‘ Here you are, Jessie, safe and sound!’’ 

‘* Quite so, sir.” 

«« @ive me your checks, we will have to take 
acar. Your aunt and the girls were out in the 





carriage:” 
Jessie assented to every proposal. They 
were soon at her uncle’s house. 
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The hall-door opened. What light, and 
warmth, and sound, streamed out into the 
foggy street! 

A fresh, silvery voice was singing, ‘‘Ye 
Merry Birds,’’ in the parlor. Her aunt greeted 
Jessie very cordially; and Emeline, a blonde, 
with very fair, wavy hair, was sufficiently 
warm. Pauline was at the piano, she rose 
and fluttered forward gracefully. 

“‘ Why, Jessie, I am very glad. How is aunt 
Frances? Come up stairs and remove your hat 
and wraps- before dinner.” 

“You have just enough time; the room be- 
hind mine, Pauline,’’ said her aunt, with that 
suavity and grace of manner for which she was 
remarkable. 

Pauline was very polite in offering brushes, 
combs, et cetera; but said nothing ‘of a fresh 
collar and cuffs: but Jessie had prudently pro- 
vided those articles in her traveling-bag. 

«Qh! never mind stopping to do over your 
hair, it does very nicely as it is,” said her 
cousin. 

Jessie wished Pauline would leave her alone 
to arrange things to suit herself. She could do 
nothing satisfactorily with that amiable face 
looking on, and that irreproachable toilet be- 
side her. Her dress suddenly seemed to turn 
old-fashioned and poor. 

She got through the evening very well—her 
aunt and cousins were very kind and attentive; 
but she felt a certain shyness among such 
well-dressed and elegant dames. She was 
glad to plead fatigue, and retire at an early 
hour. 

I cannot say that any of Jessie’s glowing 
anticipations were distinctly realized. Her 
cousins and aunt were civil and kind enough, 
but evidently she was considered a personage 


_ of the smallest importance. When callers came 


Jessie was always introduced; but beyond a 
few polite inquiries as to “‘how she liked New 
York,” etc., they had no conversation for her. 
Jessie was twice as clever and original as the 
majority of the men and women who came to 
Mrs. Ingham’s house; but if, when sometimes 
encouraged by the attention of some young 
gentleman, who recognized a handsome face 
and elegant figure when he saw one she ven- 
tured to laugh and talk with her natural 
vivacity and freedom, her cousins would look 
at her with a sort of displeased astonishment, 
which could not fail to constrain and silence a 


. timid young girl, who had not learned to trust 


to her own instinctive notions of propriety. 
Jessie went alone to the pictures at Shaws’ 
and Goupil’s. She had overheard her aunt one 





day sharply reproving Emeline and Pauline 
because they did not convey her around to all 
the places to be seen. Pauline had replied 
angrily, that it was not her place to march 
around with all the country girls that her 
mother choose to bring up to see the sights. 
Emeline laughed at Pauline, and said that her 
sister thought such a handsome brunette as 
Jessie altogether an inappropriate walking 
companion, and declared that she would sce 
to her herself. She was as good as her word, 
as far as a walk down Broadway went; but she 
encountered a young woman who was on a 
shopping tour, and shopping being Emeline’s 
delight, the sight-seeing was instantly relin- 
quished, and poor Jessie was obliged to agree 
that to be dragged around through different 
shops all the morning was perfectly to her 
taste. 

Jessie, however, was blessed with a perfect 
capacity to find her way; she made good use 
of her eyes, and in a short time was able to 
roam about at will. She never tired of examin- 
ing beautiful carvings, or watehing the cuckoo 
clocks when they struck the hour. All these 
things, and the sounds and sights of the city 
were entirely novel to her. The rush of life 
on the crowded thoroughfares did not bewilder 
her; on the contrary, it seemed to her the very 
companionship and amusement she had been 
wanting all her life. 

She was walking through one of the cross 
streets one day, when:a tiny little terrier dog, 
a perfect gem of diminutiveness, bounded past 
her side, but catching Jessie’s admiring gaze, 
wheeled around and seemed disposed to make 
her acquaintance. 

‘¢ Why, what a little fellow you are to be out 
all by yourself,’”’ she said.” “Don’t you think 
you had better come home with me?” 

The little dog seemed to relish this style of 
address very much, and jumped and capered 
around Jessie as though she were an old estab- 
lished acquaintance. The street was quite soli- 
tary; so, as she pursued her way, she talked 
to her new little friend to her heart’s content, 
he responding after his own fashion. 

“TI should like to know who you belong te, 
my little one,”’ said Jessie, as she reached the 
corner. 

She was not left long in doubt, for, as she 
turned to cross the street, a voice behind her 
called, 

«Foss! Foss!’ 

Jessie involuntarily turned her head, and saw 
an amused face belonging to a tall, decidedly 
stylish and well-dressed gentleman. 
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Foss treacherously forsook his new friend at 
the sound of his master’s voice; and the two 
disappeared down the avenue. 

‘«There now,” thought Jessie, coloring very 
much, ‘that comes of my country manners, I 
suppose. Nobody but a green horn like me 
would have talked to a dog in the street. I 
daresay he was laughing at me all the way. 
Pauline and Emmy would ridicule me to death 
if they knew it. Well, they won’t know it from 
me.”’ 

When she reached home, she found the two 
girls in excited and earnest consultation over 
what costumes should be selected for some occa- 
sion of moment, it appeared. 

‘‘Where are you going, Emeline?”’ said Jes- 
sie, as she paused before the fire to warm her 
cold fingers. 

‘*To Mrs. Chetard’s; a grand party on the 
nineteenth, given to Irene on her coming out.” 

“The nineteenth! Why, that is more than 
a week off.” i 

**I know that; but I haven’t the smallest 
idea what to wear.” 

«Wear your green silk, that is more becom- 
ing to you than anything you have.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t think of wearing that; I had 
it on at the Daters’ the other evening, and lots 
of times before.” 

‘*But you could make it over, with a muslin 
over-dress, couldn’t you?” 

‘‘Make it over!’’ ejaculated Emeline, in 
scornful accents. ‘‘Make over a dress for 
such an affair as Mrs. Chetard’s will be—that 
shows you know nothing about it.” 

Feeling that she did know nothing about it, 
and cared still less, Jessie departed to her own 
room to take off her hat and cloak, and con- 
tinue the perusal of an absorbing novel she 
had found there. 

At the dinner-table her aunt looked up when 
the subjeet of the party was broached. 

‘Did you give Jessie her card of invitation, 
Pauline ?’’ 

‘©No, ma’am, I forgot it,’’ replied Pauline, 
indifferently. 

«‘ Jessie’s invitation! When did that come?” 


_said. Emeline. 


«Two hours ago,’’ said her mother, ‘“‘with a 
note from Mrs. Chetard, begging pardon for 
having omitted it when the others were sent. 
She said she had just learned that I had a 


_young friend with me, and hoped she would 


pardon what looked like incivility, and be sure 
to come.” 
“‘I am much obliged to Mrs. Chetard; but I 


cannot go,”’ said Jessie, quietly. 


“Why, my dear, I should be sorry for you 
to miss an opportunity you may never have 
again in your lifetime.” 

‘‘T have nothing to wear, aunt Ingham.” 

“That is a decided obstacle,” interposed 
Pauline. ‘One would hate to be .shabbily 
dressed at such a brilliant affair.” 

“‘T have a washed white muslin that you are 
perfectly welcome to; and Pauline, I am sure, 
would be delighted to lend you her scarlet satin 
sash and coral parure,” -said Emeline, mali- 
ciously indifferent to her sister’s angry looks. 

‘“‘Thank you, Emeline; but I think I prefer 
to stay at home and entertain uncle.” 

«Thanks, Jessie,’ said her uncle; ‘that is 
more than either of my daughters ever said for 
me, old clothes or not. Come and pay me a 
visit in my study, and we’ll talk it over.” 

Wondering much what be could have to say 
on the subject, Jessie followed her uncle. To 
her surprise and delight, he told her that he 
wanted her especially to go to Mrs. Chetard’s 
party, and as a new dress was requisite, that 
new dress she should have; so he put into her 
hands a sufficient sum for the purpose, particu-: 
larly desiring that she should purchase a silk, 
and that it should be pink. 

Now you may think that because Jessie had 
lived in the country most of her life, she knew 
nothing at all of the proper style and cut of a 
lady’s attire. But you are mistaken. Jessie 
had an innate knowledge of what was truly 
tasteful. Besides, she had not been in New 
York two weeks without finding what was the 
especial direction of the reigning mode. So, 
on this occasion, she quietly made up her mind 
to consult no one, but follow out her own ideas, 
and have a costume adapted to her style, and 
yet according to the prevailing fashion. 


The evening of the ball arrived. Jessie’s , 


dress was perfect. I shall not attempt to give 
you any description of it, beyond that it was 
peach-blossom pink, and that there was a pan+ 
nier and over-train of clear white muslin. I 
will not add another word, except to remind 
you of how white Jessie’s round arms, bare 
from the ebbow, loaked under the ruffles of that 
filmy old lace of Mrs. Thurston’s, that came 
into play*to add perfection to a Marie Antoi- 
nette toilet; or how the wreath of pink roses, 
nestled among the curls and puffs of rich brown 
hair, that matched in color her starry eyes. 

It is enough to say that the dress was as 


pretty as a dress could be, and that Jessie - 


looked as she had never done before. If that 
loving mother, far away in the poor little house 





in the country village, praying for every joy 
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and blessing for her darling, could only have 
taken one look at her then. 

Jessie was a little late, and her cousins were 
already impatient, standing in full costume 
down stairs, to be inspected by their father 
when she descended. 

“Why, Jessie, you are quite dazzling,” eja- 
culated Mrs. Ingham. 

Pauline and Emeline pretended not to look 
at her, which fact, coupled with a studied 
avoidance of the subject of dress and appear 
ance, on the way to Mrs. Chetard’s, gave little 
Jessie an uneasy feeling that she did not look 
especially well, after all. 

The ball, as far as Miss Jessie Ingham was 
concerned, was a triumphant success. Her 
aunt made many skillfully directed efforts to 
keep her in the background; but that was im- 
possible to do. Jessie was most radiant, and 
her costume was undeniably elegant and stylish. 
So many partners, so much attention—Jessie 
thought a ball the most enchanting experience 
to be imagined. 

Mrs. Chetard came up, during the evening, 
to present “her nephew, Mr. Everhard Field.” 

Jessie recognized in an instant Foss’ master, 

and the recognition was mutual. Jessie was 
astonished that, they should meet again. Mr. 
Field showed no surprise, but 4 vast amount 
-of satisfaction, which he testified by remaining 
not far from Jessie the whole evening. If he 
liked to be near her, she was anything but 
displeased: the other men might dance well 
. enough, but none of them danced as Mr. Field: 
the other men might talk well enough, but they 
were nothing to Mr. Field: she had seen him 
before; she felt-that intuition which it is so 
sweet to follow, that he was her friend. 

«‘Hasn’t Foss spoken of me frequently, since 
the other day, Mr. Field?” said Jessie, saucily, 
as they promenaded down the long hall, 

‘‘Not in so many words, Miss Ingham, but 
he has been visibly dejected. I think that Foss 
and myself are in need of the same remedy.” 

“‘What is that?” said Jessie, with curiosity. 

“‘T am sorry to disturb your promenade, Jes- 
sie, my dear,’’ said her aunt’s soft voice at this 
moment, “but I am just about to make my 
adieus. Mr. Field, you are fixed in town for 
the winter, I hope?” 

‘* As far as I can see, Mrs. Ingham.” 

“You have kept yourself so far from us, for 
the last years, that you have almost forgotten 
what pleasures New York can offer you during 
our gay winter months. We will have to show 
him, won’t we, Jessie?’’ 

“‘T shall certainly test your capacity, Mrs. 





Ingham. I accept that offer on the spot,’’ said 
Mr. Field. 

Nothing could be more smiling and attentive 
than Mrs. Ingham’s manner was to Mr. Ever- 
hard Field, or more affectionate to Jessie. Jes-~ 
sie was puzzled over her evident desire to win 
Mr. Field’s attention. 

‘I will do myself the pleasure of calling to- 
morrow,” said Mr. Field, as he put Jessie in 
the carriage. 

** Well, Jessie,” said Mrs. Ingham, as they 
rolled homeward, ‘‘your pink dress and your 
winning ways have done you some service if 
you have caught Mr. Field. Do you know, 
child, that Everhard Field is the catch of the 
season—he is worth, without exaggeration, two 
millions.” 

‘*How absurd, mamma,”’ said Pauline, ‘te 
say a man is caught just because he dances a 
few times with g girl.” 

“There were many black looks cast upon 
you to-night, I can tell you, Jessie,” pursued 
her aunt. ‘Mr. Field is considered a star of 
the first magnitude: he is a peculiar sort of 
man, too; he receives all overtures with great 
composure, and takes good care not to show the 
slightest preference for any one of ovr belles.” 

«Does he?” said Jessie, absently. She was 
thinking that if Mr. Field was so rich and 
sought after, there was very little chance that 
he would take any more notice of her. 

The next morning, Jessie began the delight- 
ful task of transcribing to her mother all the 
delights of the ball: the dancing and the throng 
of beautiful girls were dwelt upon at great 
length; and you may be sure Mr. Everhard 
Field held a prominent place in Jessie’s re- 
cords. These labors were broken by the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Field himself was in the 
drawing-room, and had especially asked for 
‘Miss Jessie Ingham.” 

«Oh, dear!” thought she,.with a sigh, ‘“‘no- 
thing to go down in but this old brown dress; 
he will wonder what has become of the young 
lady in the pink silk.” 

It was not without a very uncertain and flut- 
tering heart that Jessie descended the stair- 
case. She paused a second at the drawing-room 
door. ‘Now he will see what a poor, awkward 
country girl I am,” she thought. 

Mr. Field did not seem to see anything of the 
sort. He saw what he thought the sweetest, 
frankest little face in the world: the slight 
shade of embarrassment thrown over her was 
not the thing to injure her effect in the eyes of 
a man like Everhard Field. Pauline and Mrs. 
Ingham were brilliant and amusing in. their 
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conversation; but Mr. Field, with most pointed 
courtesy, addressed the greater part of his re- 
marks to Jessie, and in an unobtrusive way was 
so evidently taken up with her, that Mrs. Ing- 
ham felt like biting his head off. 

As he rose to take leave, Mr. Field asked 
Jessie if she would drive with him in the after- 
noon, an invitation which she accepted with 
inward delight. Whatever tact Everhard might 
display in bringing her into the conversation 
with her aunt and Pauline, she could not get 
over the restraint that their presence invari- 
ebly inspired; and to talk and laugh at will, 
when she knew she would find ready sympathy 
and appreciation, was a keen pleasure in anti- 
cipation. Mr. Field was impatient to have his 
little wild flower all to himself. He could see 
that Jessie, under the eye of her suave aunt, 
and the smiling and animated little Jessie of 
the ball-room, were two different creatures. 

That drive was one of unalloyed pleasure to 
Jessie, and so satisfactory to Mr. Field, that he 
proposed a walk the next morning. Every day, 
through some excuse, he found himself in Jes- 
sie’s society. There was always some expedi- 
tion that they must make together. Such rare 
and beautiful baskets of frult and flowers ap- 
peared, with the invariable address, ‘Miss 
Jessie Ingham,”’ that Mrs. Ingham was ready 
to die of envy at the evidences of Mr. Field’s 


‘wealth and generosity. There is something 


imposing in being brought face to face with 
wealth. Mr. Field’s equipage, and horses, and 
servants, impressed Mrs. Ingham with profound 
respect every time she saw them, because for 
one reason they were, so to speak, in the mar- 
ket; and she was filled with wrath to think that, 
instead of her Pauline, it was her country niece 
who seemed destined to have these things. 

“If I can only kéep the man from propos- 
ing,” she thought; ‘‘and get her home, there 
may be some chance for Pauline yet.” 

But she was too wise to betray herself by 
speech or manner. If Jessie did come into pos- 
session of that magnificent establishment on 





Madison Avenue, Mrs. Everhard Field in em- 
bryo was not to be slighted. 

‘Have you ever heard Parepa sing, Miss 
Jessie?” said Mr. Field, one Monday after- 
noon, as they sat in the drawing-room. 

‘‘Never,” said Jessie, trying to perform an 
intricate stitch in crochet that Emeline had 
showed her. 

«« Then you will, to-morrow evening, when we 

to the Philharmonic Concert.” 

‘Philharmonic Concert! I am not going to 

Philharmonic Concert.” 

“What! Did I 1t tell you that I had tickets? 
Did = »t ask you to go with me?” 

“Never!” said Jessie, laughing. 

“But you will go, won’t you?” 

“TIT don’t know,” said Jessie, gravely, “I 
don’t know that I ought to spend my last even- 
ing in New York away from home.” 

“Your last evening in New York! Surely, 
you do not go on Wednesday!” he cried. 

“T fear I must,” she said, unable to repress 
a rising color at Everhard’s slight start. 

*« Jessie,” said Mr. Field, in a low voice, “I 
cannot let you go without leaving me some pro- 
mise that I shall see you again. I have been 
so happy in these last few weeks with you, Jes- 
sie—from my heart I love you. Only tellme, 
that I may have that happiness forever.” 

«¢ But I have known you such a short time,” 
faltered Jessie. 

«‘That is nothing, nothing at all,” said Ever- 
hard, eagerly. “If you can care a little for 
me, it is all that Task now. Only tell me that 
you trust me, and will give yourself to me.” 

“IT do trust you,” said Jessie, lifting her 
frank eyes to his. 

«« And the rest.” 

Her answer was not distinctly audible, but 
he was satisfied ; and it was Mr. Everhard Field 
who accompanied Jessie home. 

Mrs. Everhard Field has a house on Madison 
Avenue, and a villa on the Hudson, and her 
aunt, in consequence, is the most assiduous 
and eager of her ‘“‘thousand friends.” 
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In a cozy corner, where three roads met, 

At the foot of an orchard that sloped to the sun, 
There, in its shade, is the sehool-house set, 

Where my earliest tasks, with books, begun. 


My seat looked out on the orchard’s slope, 

Where the king-cups nestled like flecks of gold; 
And the bréath of the apple-blooms awoke 
, A dream of romance, like tales of old. 





The robins sang, and I gazed unchecked, 

Where they built their nests and raised their young; 
And at noon I climbed to the boughs bedecked 

By the swinging-nests which the orioles hung. 


I learned my lessons, and conned my tasks, 
And dreamed many a bright day-dream ; 
But such golden blooms in the meadow-grass, 

I never again shall see, I ween. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Aveta Rocuet haunted the ruins of the Bas- 
tile; with feelings of tender sympathy with the 
fascination which carried tHat lonely man back 
to his dungeon, as birds return to the cages 
from which they have been set free, feeling 
the broad, blue dome of the sky too vast for 
the trial of their worn and crippled wings. 
The sweet pity of a truly feminine nature also 
drew her to those gaunt ruins almost every 
nightfall; for she knew that among them would 
be found that patient and gentle sufferer, who 
felt more real companionship with the tiny 
animal, which had been the sole comfort of his 
unjust imprisonment, than the tumultuous life 
of the streets had yet afforded him. The deso- 
late loneliness of those heaped up stones was a 
safe place for the young girl, as it proved a 
secret shelter for. the man, and both felt a 
mournful pleasure in meeting where they had 
known the extreme of suffering. ° 

Perhaps some stray gleam of insanity had 
crept out of those dark years of solitude into 
the brain of the old prisoner—but it was of a 
kind so dreamy and gentle that a poet would 
have called it inspiration. He loved the little 
animal that had loved him with childlike idola- 
try; and the sweet face of that young girl was 
dear to him, because it had from, year to year, 
looked in at his misery, and pitied it, 

' Adela could not remember when her father 
first became a guard in the Bastile. His figure, 
standing faithful and erect at his post, was the 
first object that had ever impressed itself on 
her youthful mind. The massive tower that 
he guarded, linked to its twin tower by broad 
walls of stone, had been familiar to her almost 
as a home; for the child half lived in the prison 
while her father kept guard there, and had 
been the plaything and pet of its officers, who 
had not realized that she was no longer a child, 
until that awful day when one and all were 
swept away in a whirlwind of popular indig- 
nation. So the heaped stones and sweltering 
moat had no terrors for the girl, but reminded 
her mournfully of the father she had lost, and 





} the home with which her infancy had been so 


familiar, that it never seemed gloomy. 

One night, while the moon was at its full, she 
crossed the shattered draw-bridge, and found 
her way down among the disjointed stones in 
which the old prisoner’s cell opened, like a 
cave. He was there sitting in a patch of moon- 
light, that lay like a silver flag across the en- 
trance, talking softly to his little favorite, who 
was creeping up his garments and clinging to 
his beard, or sheltering itself under his hand, 
flitting hither and thither like a wingless bird. 

The old man started up wildly, and uttered 
a faint cry as Adela broke up the silver of the 
moonlight. 

‘Don’t be afraid, my friend, it is only 
Adela,” said the girl, in gentle haste to reas- 
sure the trembling man. 

“Adela! Oh, yes! I—I thought it was the 
other,’’-he said, ‘“‘or some one from the house 
they call my home. Would youthink it? They 
follow me—they suspect.” 

‘‘Suspect what, my friend?” 

‘‘ That I find shelter somewhere—for I do not 
sleep in their beds; I cannot live among such 
noises. So they follow me, and spy upon me, 
and think I go among the enemies of the people. 
I, who have no life out of this place; no friend 
but this, and you, pretty one.” 

Adela sat.down by the old prisoner, and gook 
his hand in hers. 

‘«‘ Yes,” she said, “I am your friend. What 
little thing I was when my father first brought. 
me here. When he opened the door I peeped 
through, and your bright eyes shone on me like 
stars. Do you remember how softly I crept in 
under my poor father’s arm, and sat down by 
you on the damp floor? He wanted me to come 
out; but your.dear, old face looked down on 
me so pitiful, and I would not go. Have you 


‘forgotten it, my friend?’ 


“Forgotten it, sweet little one! How could 
I forget? When God sends his angels to spirits 
in torment, do they forget? My eyes were used 
to darkness, and your face dazzled them, daz- 
zled my very soul! Did you know nee 
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at first it was my own child. She was so like 
you, the same golden hair, the same eyes. I 
could not speak from the joy that seized upon 
me.” 

“ITremember—Iremember! You lifted your 
hand—how long and white it was. You laid it 
on my head, and looked down into my eyes so 
sadly with such pitiful love that I began to ery. 
Then I remembered you stooped down, your 
beard swept into my lap, and your face touched 
mine—you were gathering up my tears with 
your lips.” 

The old prisoner nodded his head and smiled. 

«Yes, yes, I remember—I remember.”’ 

‘*My father got impatient, sat down his lan- 
tern, and attempted to lift me from the floor: 
but I would not go. You remember that?” 

«Yes, yes! You clung to me, and wanted me 
to go with you, and not stay there in the dark 
Then I thought of the angels that visited Peter 
in prison, and wondered if they were small and 
lovely, like you.” 

**Was it like that? But you were hungry, 
and I had nothing to give you.” 

«Yes, yes! Your tears and that look, they 
were food for the soul.” 

«* But I did not come empty-handed the next 
time. Do you remember how we ate bonbons 
and white bread together from my lapvas | sat 
on the floor, while he held the lantern and 
looked on?”’ ‘ 

The old prisoner nodded his head, and 
laughed just above his breath. 

‘It was against the rules, you know, and I 
had to beg and implore my father to let me 
come with him. He refused; but I went to the 
governor.”- 

««T never-saw him,” said the prisoner. 

‘““No; but you knew that they murdered 
him?” answered the girl, sadly. 

@I know. It was a cruel deed 

«‘He was good to me—so good, and bade my 
father let me come here, if I wished, there was 
no danger init. I had been saving up all the 
bonbons that the officers gave me, and brought 
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them here. How the tears ran down your 
cheeks when I took them out. Wasn’t that a 
feast?” 


The girl looked up as she spoke, and saw that 
great tears were coursing each other down his 
face, and falling drop by drop upon his hand, 
where they trembled and melted away like 
mist upon snow. . 

‘‘Now I am making you sad,” she murmured. 

The old man turned his face toward her, and 
a smile broke over it, This was the second 
time within an hour that the gentle sadness of 





his features had given way. It was like the 
breaking up of ice under swift gleams of sun- 
shine. 

‘‘Sad!” he repeated, ‘“‘sad! In all the years 
lost to me, the sight of your sweet face was 
the one joy. God sent it! God sent it, that I 
should be kept human!” 

‘‘ He pitied you. When we went away his 
eyes were full of tears. I saw it by the light 
he carried.” 

‘“‘I think he did pity me, for he let you come 
to me from time to time, and I measured the 
years of my darkness by the growth of your 
beauty.” 

‘‘He was kind as a child, my father,” said 
Adela, in a low, sad voice; ‘how I loved him. 
They could not have known how I loved him, 
or his poor life might have been spared.” 

‘*Poor child! Poor child!’’ said the prisoner, 
smoothing her hair with his white and withered 
hand. “If I could only comfort you; but Iam 
old, and so helpless: we are but three children 
together, you and I, and our little marmosette, 
See how it sits upon my sleeve, with its bright 
eyes watching us. It knows, itknows! Hush! 
there is a footstep.” 

Adela held her breath and listened, for in 
that weird face, so laden with murderous tra- 
ditions, the least sound brought apprehension 
with it. There was, indeed, a noise of foot-— 
steps wandering among the disjointed stones 
overhead. 

‘‘Hush!” whispered the prisoner; and Adela 
could see that his limbs shook in the moon- 
light. ‘It may be that fierce woman who 
threatened to drag me out of my quiet. She 
says that I and my sorrows belong to France.” 

‘““No, it is not the step of a woman,” an- 
swered Adela, under her breath. ‘I—I think 
I know it.” 

That moment a jagged fragment of stone 
came rushing down from the pile of rocks 
which encompassed the place where they were 
sitting, and crashed down upon the pavement, 
so close to the old man that a portion of his 
coarse garments were torn and buried under it. 

The girl thought that he was killed, and her 
wild shriek rang upward like the cry of a 
wounded night-bird; then she fell upon her 
knees, and throwing one arm around the old 
man, drew her hand over his face, shuddering 
with fear that it would be bathed in his blood. 
He was alive and struggling to get up, for the 
strain on his garments had drawn him prone 
upon the floor, and for a moment he was stun- 
ned. 


“Tg she hurt? Has it mashed her?” he 
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demanded, turning his eyes upon Adela’s face 
with a look of pitiful entreaty. ‘She was so 
little, poor thing! they need not have hurled 
a mountain of rocks down to kill her.” 

«IT think not, I hope not,” answered the girl, 
eager to comfort him. ‘It was creeping up to 
your shoulder just before the rock fell.”’ 

The old man made a desperate effort to free 
himself, and tore at his dress with vigor, 
wrenching it in tatters from under the stone; 
then he rose to his hands and knees, and shook 
that portion of the loose robe or cloak that fell 
over his bosom. : 

“It is not here! 
out, in anguish. 

*¢ Not there; but look, look!’”’ 

Adela pointed to the rock on which the moon- 
light fell, and there the little creature sat, alive 
and safe, with its bright eyes sparkling like 
diamonds. 

The via man reached out potn nis trembling 
hands, and the mouse crept into them, shaking 
like a leaf. 

‘My poor friend! my dear little one! Will 
they never let us alone? Hush! hush!” 

The steps which had dislodged the stone 
were coming downward with quick, sharp 
leaps. Adela’s cry had evidently made itself 
heard, and startled the wanderer, whoever he 
was. 

The old man gathered himself up, and re- 
treated into the darkest corner of his cell. 
Adela saw his terror. Placing one foot on the 
fragment of rock leaped over it, and began to 
climb upward with such swift excitement, that 
she absolutely seemed floating to the man, who 
paused half-way down, and watched her with 
astonishment. 

“Ts any one hurt? Dfd the rock strike a 
human being?” he called out, in a voice that 
thrilled with anxiety. 

‘No one is hurt, monsieur; but I was fright- 
ened, and called out like a coward,’’ answered 
Adela, coming swiftly up to his level. 

‘‘But you were in danger?” ‘ 

«Yes; the wind which the rock brought with 
it took away my breath; but that was all.” 

They stood together now on the same plat- 
ferm, and the moonbeams fell upon them with 
all its spiritualizing brightness. A face more 
sweetly grand was never bowed over one more 
beautiful. 

«What is it you want, mademoiselle, in this 
dreary place again? What brings you here?” 

“‘My heart, monsieur. Nothing else could. 


It is not here!” he cried 


The world outside seems most strange to me at 
night.” 





“But are you not afraid?” 

‘It is over yonder that I am afraid. Stones 
do not hurt one; men and women do! Besides, 
it is here that I can see you walking.” 

‘You have seen me before, my child?” 

«Yes, I have seen you. There is not on earth 
a face I know as well.” 

‘‘But where?” 

‘« Here—always here!” 

“This is strange. I remember your face; 
but only as such things come to us in dreams. 
Where did I ever see it?” 

“Up yonder, where a crowd of men, with 
red caps on their heads, and weapons in their 
hands, seized upon a poor girl, and—and i 

“T remember. Great heavens! are you that 
girl?” ; : 

«T am the forlorn creature you saved, mon- 
sieur; but only to see my poor father murdered 
because he was faithful to the king.” 

‘‘ What, tne man on guard at the tower?” 

“He fell at my feet. Oh, monsieur! I know 
that you would have saved him. It was yaur 
hand that struck up one carbine aimed at him; 
but even then another more fatal did the eruel 
work. God forgive them! God forgive them! 
he is all merciful; but, oh, monsieur! I never 
can!” 

“Poor child!” said the young man, reaching 
forth his hand as if she had been an infant 
whom he was ready to lead out of peril, «I 
remember you now. No wonder your face 
came to me as if out of a troubled dream. 
That was a horrible moment!” 

‘‘It made me an orphan,” said Adela, with 
pathetic simplicity. 

«An orphan! That is hard; but the time 
must soon come when France will be the 
mother of orphans made in her behalf.” 

Adela shook her head. The voice in which 
this man spoke was deep and sweet with sym- 
pathy that she could recognize; but his words 
partook of a cause she recoiled from. They 
seemed to excuse the murderers of her;own 
father. She drew her hand from his clasp 
shuddering. He saw the change that came 
over her features, and smiled. 

‘You will not trust me, then, little one?” 

“Trust you? Oh, yes!” 

‘Ts it because you know me?” 

Adela shook her head. 

“T only know you as my saviour! I only 
know that you tried to spare him, and could 
not; What more should I ask?” 

‘But the thing I did was nothing. 
tleman would have done as much.” 

“Where crowds meet only to pull down and 





Any gen- 
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murder, one does not expect to find gentlemen,”’ 
answered Adela, unconscious of the sarcasm 
that lay in her innocent words. 

The young man seemed tempted to argue the 
matter; but checked himself, saying, 

‘«« You must not give me too much credit, little 
one. But tell me where you live now. What 
friends can you have, who permit these lonely 
night walks?” 

‘«<T have no friends,’’ answered the girl, with 
gentle sadness. 

«But you have a home?” 

«‘There was an old woman, monsieur, who 
sits in the market, from whom my father hired 
a little room, where I could sleep at nights, and 
to which he came when off guard. Since my 
father was killed she has, been kind, and lets 
me stay there yet.” 

«« But how do you live?” 

“Oh! I eat so little. Sorrow leaves a poor 
stite; and she gives me work. She sells 
lowers and fruit mostly; so I make wreaths 
“and bouquets, assort fruit, and make such 
lovely baskets. Besides, I want hardly any- 
thing, being all alone in the world.” 

‘*But what brings you here?” 

“It was my home. Every one in the prison 
loved me. I had no mother, you know, and 
they fed me from the governor’s table.” 

+‘ And was that man good to you?” 

«‘Was my own father good? He taught me 
f read while I sat on his knee, and as I grew 
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p it was his books I studied. That awful day 
we) left me desolate.” 
; «* And have you no relatives?” 

“T do not know of any.” 

‘‘Nor friends, besides this market-woman?” 

“There was one, but he is more helpless 
than I am. Sometimes, monsieur, I think it 
would have been, kinder had you left those 
hideous men to kill me, and never opened his 
dungeon. He was used to the prison, and I 
had no other home.” 

««Who is the person you speak of?” 

‘‘He was No. 75 before they did this,” said 
Adela, looking mournfully around at the ruin 
which encompassed her. ‘Now they call him 
The Prisoner of the Bastile.”’ 

‘Poor old man, I have heard of him. Is he 
too suffering? Where can I see him.” 

‘*He does not wish to be seen. They have 
ferced liberty upon him when it was too late. 

. He loves nothing but solitude.” 

“Perhaps not; but a man so wronged must 
hate the tyrant who persecuted him.” 

“That king is dead. Besides, this good old 
man hates no one.”’ 





“Not the king?” 

‘Least of all, the good king.” 

‘And you, little one—how is it with you?” 

‘‘My father died serving the king; and if [ 
might choose, so would his daughter.” 

The beautiful face of the girl kindled, her 
eyes flashed like stars as she said this. Then 
bethinking herself how dangerous such ex- 
pressions of loyalty were, she said, half timidly, 

“They tell me it is dangerous not to abuse 
the king; but you ask me for the truth, and I 
forget to be prudent. Besides, I think you are 
his friend.” 

‘‘ How can you think that?” 

‘‘Because you would not let those ruffians 
kill me, and tried to knock down that mur- 
derer’s gun, for you must have known we be- 
longed to the king.”’ 

“But what if I loved France more ?’’ 

‘‘T heard some one say, when I was a little 
girl, that the king was France.” 

The young man broke into a low laugh, 
which began bitterly, and ended in good- 
humor. What man, he thought, could burden 
a creature so innocent and sweet with political 
prejudices. It seemed like dragging nightin- 
gales out from the sheltering roses, and hurl- 
ing them into a maelstrom. , 

‘‘ Well, little one, I will not quarrel with you 
for loving the king; and you must permit me 
to worship France just a little,’ he said, smil- 
ing. ‘But you haye not told me why it is that 
you come to this dangerous place alone, and at 
night? It cannot be, certainly, the old hore- 
feeling that brings you here?” 

Adela’s head drooped, and if the light had 
been sufficient, the young man might have seen 
a blush steal over her face. 

“It is partly that, and partly that I have a 
friend, that comes here sometimes.” 

‘‘A friend whom you come to meet? You so 
young, so——” 

The young man spoke sternly, and he drew 
back from the drooping young creature a little, 
as if something had stung him. She lifted her 
eyes to his in shrinking astonishment. 

‘‘Who is this person?” he asked. 

‘‘I—I must not tell, He does not like people 
to know.” 

“‘He? Did you say he?” 

“Yes, I said he; but that was not speaking 
his name.” 

«And you come here.nights to meet this 
man?” 

‘« Almost every night, for he is sure to come.” 

‘And this is why you venture here? Does 
the old market-woman know?” 
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‘‘He does not wish any one to be told.” 

Adela saw that something had offended her 
companion, and answered his questions with 
timid hesitation; but her eyes pleaded with 
him all the time. 

«You steal away from home when the streets 
of Paris are full of dangers, and come to this 
lonely spot only to meet a man whose name 
you dare not speak? Is this the truth, child?” 

‘Yes, I do that; but, but not alone for his 
sake, though it is such a comfort when I 
do come; but sometimes I—I have another 
reason.” 

‘¢ Well, what is the other reason?” 

Adela’s voice sunk almost to a whisper as she 
answered, 

‘‘ Sometimes I—I have seen you.” 

The young man started, and his eyes flashed. 

«*And I wanted to thank you. You did not 
know it, for I never had the courage, but hid 
away in the shadows, and asked our Blessed 
Lady to make you feel how grateful I was. 
When you did not come, I went away sorrow- 
ful. It is just a week since you were here. I 
saw your face all the time; it was heavy with 
thought.”’ 

“I remember. And you were watching me?” 

“Oh! I always do that.” 

“But why?” 

‘Because I am so grateful. It must be that; 
gratitude is such a sweet feeling, it almost 
takes away my breath sometimes.” 

«Indeed !” 

“Yes. To-night I was listening and listening, 
quite sure that it must be you when the rock 
came crashing down. I couldn’t help screaming, 
it frightened me dreadfully.” 

‘‘Not more than it frightened me,”’ said the 
young man, whose good-nature had entirely 
returned. ‘It was a loose stone that gave way 
under my foot, and almost carried me down 
with it—a blessed stone I shall always think; 
for it brought you out of the darkness, the only 
lovely thing I do believe those walls ever gave 
forth.” 

‘‘ But for that I should have kept out of sight, 
and gone home heavy-hearted.”’ 

«‘Why heavy-hearted, little one?” 

‘¢ Because it was impossible to see you where 
I was, and I never should have found courage 
to come into the light.” 

The young man bent his eyes upon her with 
a look of tender admiration, that brought 
blushes into Adela’s cheek, and weighed down 
her soft eyes till she stood before him like a 
child rebuked. 

«Then it was just a little, that you might see 













































so poor a person as I am, which brought you 
here; not altogether that other person, whom 
I was almost forgetting,” said the young man, 
after gazing upon that sweet face awhile i 
silence. ‘ 

«You saved my life, and tried to save him!” 
faltered the young creature. 

«Thank heaven for that!” rejoined the young 
man, with fervent animation. ‘At least, se 
much good was done.’’ 

‘‘Now I will be going,” said Adela, gather- 
ing around her the frail drapery with which 
she had ventured into the night air. 

‘‘But not alone—I cannot permit that, little 
one; the streets of Paris are not safe for you; 
Come, let me help you oyer these stones.” 

Adela had passed over them once that night, 
swiftly and safely as a chamois on some moun- 
tain peak; but with those eyes upon he 
grew timid, and held out her little 
touching the stones daintily with = 
He took her hand with a firm grasp, 
her over the rugged masses of stone, which 
was so broken up in heaps and chasms that 
every footstep brought its danger. Ata jag- 
ged chasm, which the girl had sprang lightly 
over an hour before, she paused, and began to 
tremble. The youth reassured her with a 
smile; then threw his arm around her waist, 
lifted her over, and sat her down on the other 
side bathed in blushes, which seemed shadows 
in the moonlight 

At last these young people reached the 
broken draw-bridge, crossed over on its shak- 
ing timbers, and entered the dark streets be- 
yond. Little was said between them as they 
approached the humble dwelling, which was 
the only home the poor girl could claim in 
the wide, wide world. The passage was dark 
which led from the principal door, and here 
the young man made a pause, but Adela still 
clung to his hand. 

‘¢You will not leave me here!” she pleaded, 
unconscious of wrong as achild. ‘She is not 
home yet; it will be lonely waiting till she 
comes.” 

The young man had no heart to leave her, 
and they went up the dark stair-case together. 
Adela opened a door under the roof, and led 
her guest into a little room with one window, 
neat as a flower, and tasteful as only a French 
girl could make it. 

‘“‘T was sure she would not be home yet,” 
said Adela, striking a light, which fell plea- 
santly on the muslin curtains at the window, 
looped up with knots of rose-colored ribbon, 
which shaded a plant or two in rich leafiness. 
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‘She will come up here the first thing—till 
then I hope you will wait, monsieur.” 


The young man seated himself and looked 


around the room, which contained two flag- 
bottomed chairs, a small table, and in the 
fartherest corner a little cot-bed, white as a 
cloud, and fragrant with the breath of many 
flowers; for diréctly at its foot stood a basket 
crowded full of bouquets ready for the market, 
from which a scent of heliotrope, violets, and 
jasmines, would have perfumed the air too 
heavily but for the open window, through 
which a soft current of air was flowing. 

“You see that all my work was done before 
I went out,”’ said the girl, pointing to the bas- 
ket; ‘these are my task.” 

**Not a hard one, I should think,” said the 
guest, smiling. 

“Hard! No one ever gives me anything 
hard to do. It is only play to make up these 
little bunches; and who would think of harm- 
ing me when I go about to sell them? The 
people might, from hatred of my father; but 
Dame Doudel is like a queen in the market, 
and she lets all the women think that I am her 
niece, and never says a word about the Bastile, 
or that I cannot be made to hate the king be- 
cause my father loved him. I wish you could 
know how good the dame has been to me.” 

“But she leaves you here alono to wander 
about in dangerous places. Is that kind or 
wise, little one?’’ 

“Oh! but she knows why, and is ready to 
help me; the dame has a heart soft as dew. 
She goes out every night, and would take me 
with her, only I do not care to go among such 
erowds of women. So then she says, ‘Well, 
well, go your own way; but do not forget to 
say that I am the niece of Dame Doudel, who 
sits in the market, if any one molests you.’ 
That is a safe passport.” 

«* And have you found it so?” 

‘‘There has been no need of using it; no one 
speaks to me in the street. I hold my mantle 
close over my face, and walk on without look- 
ing to the right or left; then I come to the 
Bastile, but find it all alone, or nearly so. 
May I ask, monsieur, what takes you there? 
No one you loved leads you that way? What 
is it?” 4 

The man’s eyes sparkled as he answered, 

“I go because that mountain of ruins is the 
first battle-field of liberty in France. When 


those old towers fell the very heart in my 
bosom was unchained,” 

Adela looked at him a little wildly, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 








*¢ Mon Dieu! Is it that you belong to them?” 
she said, dropping into the only chair her 
visitor did not occupy. ‘How can it be?” 

The young man instantly repepted of the 
ardor in his speech. It seemed to him like 
frightening a singing bird with fire-armis, and 
he reassured her with a smile. 

‘«Believe me, nothing that you fear or dis- 
like.  ‘*Heaven forbid that I should bring the 
turmoil of the streets into this quiet place!” 

Adela drew a deep breath, and wiped the 
tears from her eyes. 

‘Forgive me, monsieur,”’ she said, in gentle 
penitence; ‘‘but since that day I weep so easily. 
Sometimes, as I sit here weaving the flowers 
together, the tears will drop in among their 
leaves like rain; but that is when I am think- 
ing of him.” ; 

«‘But you must shed no more tears.” 

“Not if I can help it; but when I thought of 
your belonging to those fierce men rejoicing 
over the ruin. they made, I could not keep the 
tears back. Forgive me, monsieur, but I could 
not.” 

“T should ask forgiveness for disturbing you 
so. Come, come, let us be friends. Some loose 
flowers are lying on the table there—while we 
wait for the dame, let me see you work.” 

‘“‘T didn’t know that one was left! She must 
have brought them after I went away,” said 
the girl, starting up and drawing her chair to 
the table. ‘How stupid; but it will only take 
a little time.” 

While Adela was busy assorting her flowers, 
the young man drew his chair to the table, and 
watched her slender fingers as they twined the 
stems together; then, as if unconsciously, he 
took up the blossoms one by one, and held 
them for her use. He saw that her little hand 
trembled as she took the flowers, and a smile 
stole over his face as he remarked the color 
come and goinhers. Something was evidently 
on her mind, as she arranged one bouquet with 
wonderful care—a tiny thing, in which a half- 
open blush-rose was laid softly in a nest of 
violets. Adela tied this with a delicate bit of 
ribbon taken from her neck, eyed it critically, 
with her head on one side, as a bird sometimes 
coquets with its food, and then laid it away 
with a sigh, lacking courage for the purpose 
that had dawned in her mind. 

A noise below—some one was coming up 
stairs. 

“It is the dame,” said Adela, pausing to 
listen, ‘“‘and coming up here. I knew she 
would.” 

The door was flung open, and a sharp little 
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woman, in a broad-bordered cap, tied around 
the head with a black ribbon, stood on the 
threshold with a half-uttered sentence on her 
lips. 

«Well, so I find you here, little one—so 
much the better.” ' 

Her words were cut short by the utter aston- 
ishment that possessed her on seeing a strange 
man in the room. 

Adela started up. ‘‘Oh, dame! I have found 
the gentleman. He it was who saved me. Will 
you thank him? I have tried, but cannot.” 

‘What, the brave man who drove back our 
friends when they mistook you for a little aris- 
tocrat, which that Delaunay came near making 
her, monsieur, with his books and his pen- 
writing? What has an honest girl to do with 
such things, that is what I ask of her? But she 
will goon. Look!” 

The young man turned so completely that 
his face was concealed from Adela, who shrunk 
back ashamed, as the dame, with more pride 
than she cared to own, pointed out a shelf of 
books hanging to the wall. But the woman, 
for the ‘first time, got a full view of his fea- 
tures, and an exclamation of surprise half 
broke from her lips, when the visitor lifted his 
finger with a quick sign of silence. 

«¢ Monsieur will, perhaps, like to look over the 
reading they have taught this child. Nothing 
less than poetry.” 

The young man went up to the shelf of books, 
and Dame Doudel followed him, a word or two 
passed between them almost in a whisper; then 
the woman said aloud, 

‘‘What good is there in such things?” 

“‘They seem very harmless,” observed the 
young man, preparing to leave the room. 

Adela was troubled. Would she never see 
this man again? He had saved her life, yet 
she did not know his name, or where he lived. 
She took the tiny cluster of flowers, and stood 
hesitating, with one foot advanced, like a bird 
half poised. 

A faint smile crept over the young man’s 
lips, for he lost nothing of this; and when she 
came swiftly toward him, he held out both 
hands, as if she were a pretty child he wished 
to encourage. 

Adela gave him the flowers, and turning to 
Dame Doudel, said, in modest apology for what 
she had done, 

“It only took a few, and he saved my life.” 

Dame Doudel nodded her head, and waved 
her hand, thus signifying her approbation, 
and followed the young man down stairs, while 
Adela stood gazing after him in wistful silence. 

Voi. LVII.—25 








«Monsieur, is that young thing up yonder 
right in supposing you saved her from dying 
with her father, poor, benighted man! or does 
she mistake you for another ?” 

“She is right in saying that I was there, and 
did my best to stop the bloodshed that marred 
that glorious day; but that which she speaks 
of with so much gratitude, was nothing. I but 
hurled half a dozen ruffians back as they seized 
upon her, and was altogether too late, so far 
as the man she called her father was concerned, 
he died at her feet, poor fellow!” 

‘Poor fellow! You may well say that, mon- 
sieur. A better man never lived than Rochet. 
He lodged with me when the girl up yonder 
was born. I have always felt like a mother to 
the poor thing, since her mother died, and for 
her sake kept it private in the neighborhood, 
when her father took that miserable post in 
the Bastile. The girl passed as a relative of 
my own, and no one asked questions; but for 
that it might not be safe for her hereabout.” 

«‘ Why, surely, a creature like that, innocent 
and lovely as a child, can have no enemies.” 

‘I cannot tell that. More than one person 
saw her face that day; and to have been found 
one moment, willingly, an inmate of the Bastile, 
might even now brand her for death.” 

‘* But in all that tumult who could recognize 

her?” : 
««One person did, I know; far I heard a voice 
call eut, ‘Strangle her! Shoot her! Strike her! 
And you bring that tall guard down from his 
post.’ It was a woman’s voice.” 

«A woman!”’ repeated the young man, and 
his fine lips curved with disdain. ‘Say afiend! 
I wish we had no such aids in a great cause.” 

A frown blackened Dame Doudel’s sharp face. 
She had, like most French women of her class, 
plunged into the great revolutionary vortex, 
which even now was beginning to foam and 
seethe with blood. The vicious power which a 
few talented and infamous women had begun 
to wield in the revolution, had inspired others 
with a reckless idea of their own importance; 
and Dame Doudel grew fierce and angry that 
any one should doubt the power of her sex to 
wrestle with national wrongs, or step from & 
market-stall into the duties of statesmanship. 

«¢ Monsieur, then, does not think the women 
of France worthy to work for him?” she said. 

«I think,” said the young man, who seemed 
rather amused than offended by the lofty airs 
which the market-woman assumed, ‘I think 
that when the men of a great nation cannot re- 
dress its wrongs, and protect its women, that 
nation is hardly worth saving.” 
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‘Indeed!” answered the dame, sniffing the 
air like a war-horse, and breaking at once into 
the language of the clubs. ‘‘Who was it that 
urged on the attack, and led the way when 
that huge monster, the Bastile, was taken?— 
the women. Who cheered the state’s general on 
to tear the king down from his high horse?— 
the women. Who*surrounded Santerre, and 
forced him to lead them to Versailles, to con- 
front the king and his Austrian wife but the 
women of Paris? Whobrought the royal family 
out from their palace, and forced them through 
the storm and mud into the city? The women— 
Ah, monsieur! we have 
already done brave work for France, and you 
dare scoff at us.” 

‘But it was also a woman, as you have just 
told me, who urged on a pack of brutal men to 
assail the young girl whom you seem to love.” 

«Ah, there! Yes, Iam with you there. It 
was an awful cruelty. I saw the poor man fall. 
Oh! it was heart-rending! but even that, one 
must endure for the sake of liberty; besides, 
the woman was not one of us. She has had her 
training among the aristocrats, and yet dares 
to come down among us, the real patriots, and 
makes speeches to us, mounted on our own 
stalls; for my part, I want nothing of the sort. 
Only she pretends always that Mirabeau, our 
great Mirabeau, speaks through her, as if he 
felt above coming to ‘us himself—not at all, I 
tell you. 
comes from us. The women of Paris adore 
Mirabeau. It is a pity, though, he sends a 
creature like that to tell us our duty.”’ 

* But you have not told me who the woman 
is whom you seem to both fear and hate.” 

‘Fear! Oh! there is not a woman, or, for 
that matter, a man, living, who could make me 
fear for myself. Ask Doudel—ask my sister; 
perhaps you know her, Dame Tillery, landlady 
of the Swan, at Versailles, if Margaret Doudel 
was ever terrified by mortal face. But, about 
that girl up yonder, I confess to you, mon- 
sieur, that I sometimes do feel a trembling 
about my heart. If any harm come to her, I 
think it would kil! me; and as for Doudel, he 
fairly adores her, and hates the very sight of 
that handsome monster who prowls about the 
neighborhood asking questions, like a mean, 
vicious cat, creeping up to a bird’s cage.”’ 

Still you have not told me this dangerous 
woman’s name.” 

‘Shall I tell you why? It was but yesterday 
I-saw her talking with you in a place you say 
I must not mention.” 

“Talking to me?” 


He does not scoff at the help which 
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“Yes. Ihave noticed one thing, we dames of 
the market have sharp eyes. This woman, to 
whom I used to sell flowers and fruit, when 
she carried her head high, as if she were Du 
Barry herself, so contenting herself with ao 
salad, when things turned against her, this 
woman is neither of the nobility nor the people, 
flesh nor fish, but may go with either one, and 
then the other; I, for one, trust no such per- 
son.” 

‘But the name, how can I judge the wisdom 
of what you say without a knowledge of the 
person?” 

“Did I not say that you spoke with her but 
yesterday, and sorry I was to see it.”’ 

‘But I speak to so many women during the 
course of a day—yourself, for instance, and 
only yesterday, too.” 

“The women of the market have a right to 
speak anywhere, or to any person; but this 
young woman is not one of them. She means 
to be our leader, but we want nothing of 
her. She does not love France half so mugh 
ag she hates the queen. As if we could not 
win our rights without the help of such a crea- 
ture as that. Oh, monsieur! the less you har- 
bor with such chaff the better.” 

“T will try and profit by what you say, 
dame, when I know who it is you warn me 
against; the more especially as you tell me 
that she bears some malice against the poor 
orphan up stairs.” 

‘Malice! I should think she did. And why? 
This is the reason. When we were in the 
midst of that glorious day at Versailles, our 
pretty Adela was chosen to go with the com- 
mittee of women, who were sent to lay our 
wrongs before the king. This creature, whom 
I warn you of, wanted the honor, and appealed 
to Mirabeau, who could have sent her if he 
would; but the good count only laughed, and 
said it was intended to petition the king, not 
insult him. The person chosen to make the 
address must be a child of the people, inno- 
cent, frank, honest, therefore it must be Adela 
Rochet. Then it was that the venom of this 
woman’s bad heart broke out. Adela was 
chosen against her. Adela’s modesty and in- 
nocence touched the king with the most tender 
He kissed her on the cheek and 
promised well. Mirabeau had done this, and 
Louison Brisot loved Mirabeau. Was not this 
good reason why she should hate our child?” 

*“Louison Brisot! I shall remember the 
name, good dame,” said the young man as he 
stepped out into the darkness. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give, first, a walking-dress of buff or 
white pique. The under-skirt is cut with the 
front width gored, two side widths, also gored, 
and two. plain widths for the back. The back 
widths to be gathered in large French gathers. 
This skirt is trimmed with a flounce nearly 
three-eighths of a yard in depth—quite that 
deep, including the heading. Top and bottom 
of the flounce are scalloped out, and trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon, or, what is better for 
washing, alpaca braid or narrow mantua rib- 
bon. Five widths of the pique will make full- 
ness sufficient. Upper tunic is cut perfectly 
straight all round, and long enough to touch 
the top of the flounce; three widths, two in the 
back, and the front one cut in half, and gored; 
put on a separate band, making it long enough 
to clasp a little in front. Scallop out to match 
the flounce, and loop at the sides. Plain, high 
bodice, and coat-sleeves, trimmed to match. 
Small cape, with basque ends, to cross in front 
under the waistband. From fourteen to fifteen 
yards of pique will-be required for this dress. 

Next we give an entirely new style of trim- 
ming a bodice, either for a dress, or the bodice 
to be made of white cashmere, or mohair, and 





trimmed with black velvet, edged with white 
braid. These bodices are particularly conve- 
nient for spring and summer wear, and look 





well with almost any kind of skirt, economi- 
cally finishing out half-worn dresses, and 
making quite a fresh-looking toilet. 

Also, for warm weather, a clear white muslin 
body, trimmed with bands of worked insertion, 
let in as seen in the engraving, or narrow rows 
of cross tucks of the muslin may be substituted, 
or puffs are exceedingly pretty. Any young 
lady, with a little ingenuity, can readily make 
a variety of these pretty waists ata trifling ex~ 
pense. 





Also an apron, for a Miss of ten years, of 
Swiss muslin, made with braces, and trimmed 
with a ruffle of the muslin, simply hemmed, and 
put on with a cord; or, what is more dressy, 
make a puff of the muslin over pink or blue 
ribbon, or cambric. These aprons are be- 
coming very fashionable, and certainly are 


very pretty. 
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For the early spring days we give a back 
and front view of a flannel, or light cloth 
sacque, trimmed with a wide band of black 
velvet. Three yards of flannel, or one yard 
and a half of cloth, will cut the sacque, which 
is simply an ordinary square cut. Slit up the 
back, this seeming to be a necessity, to admit 
of its fitting nicely over the full fournure of the 
dress. There are some mottled grey and white 
cloth which look well trimmed with the velvet; 
but dark-blue flannel, braided, or white flan- 
nel, for a little Miss of ten or twelve years, 
trimmed with blue silk, is very pretty. ~ 





Next, we give a white muslin apron for a 
little girl two years old. Make of fine linen, 
cambric, or Nainsool muslin. Back and front 
are cut precisely alike, and the whole apron in 
two pieces, only opening to the waist in the 
back. Trim all round either with worked edg- 








ing, button-hole scallops, or magic ruffling. A 
wide ruffle forms the sleeves; and the trimming 
on the front of the waist may be put on or left 
off at pleasure. Our design is formed of puffs 
and insertion; but for every-day wear we give 
plainness the preference. 





We finish with a child’s dress of white pique. 
One simple skirt, with a gored front, and trim- 
med with a ruffle nine inches deep, headed 
with a wide, black alpaca braid, or several 
narrow ones; and what is very pretty, alter- 
nate rows of scarlet and black braid on the 
white pique. The waist is cut in the basque 
form, with three pvints in the back; coat- 
sleeves; and the trimming put on the body in 
the form of a square cape. Any light mohair 
stuff, trimmed with black velvet ribbon, will also 
make a pretty and inexpensive walking-costume 
for a little girl, or even her older sisters. 





We give rather more than our usual space to 
the fashions, this month, both here and else- 
where, as this number will reach most of our 
subscribers when they are getting up their 
spring and summer dresses. The costumes in 
the colored fashion-plate are unusually pretty, 
and most of them can be made cheaper, by 
using a less costly material. 

















SACHET. POINT RUSSE IN BLUE SATIN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an en- 
graving of this pretty affair, and also an en- 
graving, full-size, of one of the corners, (a 
quarter of the whole.) This Sachet is cut 
sufficiently large to hold a pocket-handker- 
chief folded in four. It is, as we have said, 
made of blue satin, and the upper side is de- 


corated with point Russe and feather stitehes. 
The under side is quilted; the inside is like- 
wise quilted, the wadding being scented. The 
fancy stitches are copied with black silk and 
gold thread, the black lines representing the 
silk, and the white the gold. When completed, 
a blue satin ruche is added round the edge. 





PETTICOAT FOR SHORT DRESSES. 





BY EMILY H. MAY, 








Tue skirts of dresses are still made to hang 
considerably fuller at the back than in front. 
As lined dresses are not much in vogue, the 
Parisian modistes have devised an ingenious 
plan of so trimming the petticoat that it serves 
to give the desired fashionable effect to the 
dress, by keeping it out at the back. Our dia- 
gram is the model for the best of these petti- 
coats that has yet been devised. The pattern 
consists of four pieces. 

No. 1. Haur or THE Back-Breaptu. 

No. 2. Haur or THE SipE-Breapru. 
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No. 3. Har or tHe Bust ie. 


No. 4. Haur or THE Lowest Fiounce. 

The pieces may easily be distinguished by 
the numbers on the diagram; and the back 
and side-breadths are plated just as they are 
to be joined together, as may be seen by the 
corresponding notches at the top. The dotted 
lines on the half of the bustle show where the 
casings are to be put for the steels. The bustle 
should have perpendicular as well as horizontal 
steels—five of the former, and three of the 
latter. The bustle meets in front ay the 
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waist, where it is fastened with three buttons; { ticoat. It will be seen the petticoat has no 


a string is added at each side, which, when { front width; but the side-breadths are bor- 
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tied, makes more or less protuberance, as de- } dered at each side by a four-inch frill. The 
sired. We only give half of the lowest flounce, } material may be either scarlet camlet, crino- 
which is rounded on the front sides. The other line muslin, or brilliante. Any lady, with the 
flounces are graduated in width to suit the pet- aid of this diagram, can make the peticoat. 


























PATTERNS FOR BORDERS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give here two new and pretty borders. ; of silk cordon and one of filoselle are re- 
the first on cloth, the second in chain-stitch, } quired. 7 
The first is suitable for brackets, borders of The second, which is simpler, is suitable for 
beok-cases, etc; it is worked on cloth, which ; holland, or alpaca aprons. It may be worked 
is previously pinked at the edges; two colors § with Andalusian wool in any color. 





ANTI-MACASSAR, IN CORD-STITCH AND EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an en- { seventh knot; then, with the helping thread, 
graving -of this Anti-Macassar, and also an } work always a joining scallop of eight double 
engraving of one of the rosettes of the full} knots, with one picot. For the oufer row, 
size. The materials are white linen, gray in- which is worked all through with two threads, 
grain cotton, and coarse red marking cotton. ; work scallops containing twelve double knots, 
Each rosette has a linen foundation, orna-{ with one picot after the sixth double knot. 
mented with a simple cord-stitch of gray with } The different cord-stitch patterns may be easily 
red wound round, and fastened by button-hole } worked from the design. , When the rosettes 
stitch to the open tatted edges. are sewn together, the little corner patterns 

For this edge, tat a row of closed eyes (with } between them must be worked the same as the 
the shuttle thread alone) containing twenty- ;} middle of the rosette, and the linen must be 
eight double knots, with a picot between each ! accurately joined in underneath, 








NAME FOR MARKING. 














CASE FOR TATTING. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareriats.—A small piece of American; able to work the pattern accurately and to 
leather cloth, little pieces of colored sarcenet, } have the lines quite straight, it is advisable to 
silk cordon in black, and two shades of brown, $trace the different patterns. The embroidery 
thick cardboard. $is worked in two shades of brown, correspond- 

ppm ¢ing with the color of the leather. The outer 
$ little scallop border consists of first two wide, 
S black button-hole stitches, inclosed by two 
3 dark brown and one lighter brown, terminat- 
3 ing in a little scallop. 
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The leather cloth strip, according to our 
model, is of a-dark sand-color, and measures 
six inches in length, and three inches and a 
quarter in breadth. The two little ovals are 
one inch and three-quarters high, an inch and 
a quarter broad, and all these parts of the case 3 
have a layer of webbing underneath, and are? Before the case is lined, an India-rubber eye 
sewn together. A little strip of silk lining is fis placed in the middle of the cover, and a 
gummed on for the hinge-like bend. Thethree } brown satin button to meet it in the under 
remaining parts are lined with stiff paper, care- ; part; also, before the lining is put in, a stitched 
fully gummed on. For the sides, cardboard } strap is placed for the reception of the shuttle 
must be used instead of paper. In order to be} and pin. 

















LADY’S SLIPPER: CRIMSON AND WHITE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 





It is a very graceful and delicate pattern. 
We also give an engraving of the slipper when 
The slipper should be lined with 


In the front of the number, we give a pat- 
tern, printed in colors, for a Lady’s Slipper, to 
be worked with crimson silk on white cash- } made up. 
mere, - white satin, if preferred. red. 
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TOBACCO-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Cur out a circular piece of chamois leather. 
Make a casing for the strings; put them in, 
and draw up the bag, laying it flat, as seen in 
the design. For the ornamentation, cut out 
small oval pieces of cloth of various colors— 
red, green, blue, drab, etc.; baste them upon 
the bag, sewing them down with button-hole 
stitch, done in different colored silks, observing 
previously to ornament each piece, as seen in 
design No. 2, working each piece in variegated 
silks to produce an Oriental effeet. 








EDGING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Excessive Love or Dress is, no doubt, greatly to be cen- 
sured. But so also is neglect of dress. There is a medium 
which ought to be followed by every sensible woman, A 
woman possessed of intelligence and good taste chooses her 
toilets judiciously, and never wears anything unsuited to 
her style and complexion; her choice once made, she takes 
no further trouble about it, and feels certain of being well 
dressed. Why should a lady disfigure herself by wearing 
green, when blue is more becoming, or.mauve when she 
ought to have red? Woman, be it remembered, has always 
to please: when it is not the outer world, it is her husband 
and her children. This home-duty ought never to be ne- 
glected. Men ‘have but too many pretexts for absence from 
home, and be assured that this disinterested counsel is of 
more importance than may be supposed. The dress for in- 
doors ought to be prettier than that for the street; this 
should never be forgotten. A woman ought always to be 
in a neat toilet, fit to be seen by any chance-comer, and not 
in the slatternly dress, which is too common with many who 
make a great show out-of-doors. When the home toilet is 
what it ought to be, the rest is never far amiss. How many 
women overlook this and are unhappy in consequence! No 
wife ought to dress above her means. But she ought to 
know what are the fashions, and, as far as she can, adapt 
herself to them. It is not altogether the material used for 
a dress, it is, in great part, the style that makes it pretty. 

Tue Fatine Corrrures, which have succeeded the raised 
ones of last winter, greatly change the aspect of many faces : 
regular and well characterized beauties have gained by the 
change, but the saucy-looking, irregular types have lost. 
These last acquired an air of gracefulness and youth by 
having the hair turned up to the top of the head instead of 
covering the neck. We would, therefore, advise ladies of 
this latter class to moderate the depth of their chignons. 
Fashion is not immutable. As we have often remarked, it 
should always be adapted to each person's requirements. 
Begin by being pretty, ladies, and never abandon what en- 
hances your charms for the sake of being fashionable, 
Fashion is not so very despotic after all, but is ever ready 
to accommodate herself to circumstances, 

Licgut Green Suapes are very fashionable this season. 
The newest are the water of the Nile green, almond-green, 
and Colibri green, the latter of great brilliancy, with spark- 
ling gold yellow lights; in velvet or satin it calls to mind 
the bright plumage of certain birds of the West Indies, 
Much has been said, in Paris, of a dress of the water of the 
Nile color, worn at one of the Tuileries balls. This dress, 
of one of the lightest of tissnes, was looped up all round 
with large water-lilies, and their long and graceful foliage. 
One lily only, with leaves falling over the hair, formed the 
head-dress. 


A Cup or Goop Crocoate is a rarity. Our readers will 
thank us, therefore, for an eld Spanish receipt, by which 
ehocolate is made, universally, in South America. Take a 
quarter of a pound of good chocolate, the same of sugar, one. 
quart of milk-and water, and mix them equally together. Boil 
till the cake dissolves, and flavor with a stick of cinnamon. 


“IT Most Have Ir.”—A lady, sending us two dollars, writes 
as follows:—“I thought I could not afford ‘ Peterson,’ this 
year; but if it comes to ‘one meal a day,’ I must have the 
Magazine.” 
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MARRIED AND SINGLE Laptes’ Torters differ considerably, 
according to the latest styles, and this is no more than they 
ought to do. Young ladies’ dresses are uniformly made 
very simple, of tarlatan, with draperies and narrow flounces, 
They are either quite white, or quite pink, or light-blue or 
green. The toilets of married ladies, on the contrary, are 
rich and elaborate. The tunic does not exclude flounces, 
nor a double skirt, nora train, and the under-skirt is always 
very much trimmed, Most frequently the toilet is composed 
of a light dress, placed over a slip of silk, all the front part 
of which is covered with light trimmings, flowers and lace; 
then, with a second dress, the train-shaped skirt of which is 
made so as to be able to carry it over the arm; this second 
dress is of rich silk material, and is not much trimmed, ex- 
cepting with cross-strips, loops, or pleated ruches of the same 
materials ; for ladies have experienced that light trimmings 
become far too much spoiled in balls, where the crowd is 
almost always too great. The low bodice opens in front 
upon a plastroon of lace, to correspond with the under-skirt. 
This train, thrown over the arm, yery much frightens many 
young ladies, it, in fact, requires much grace. For those 
who do not feel the courage to adopt this duchess-like 
fashion, trains are made to be looped up at pleasure, by a 
very easy process. 





. ° 

Spring AND Summer Dresses, this year, will be, to a great 
extent, made of two materials, or of two tints, or even some- 
times of two colors, In the latter case, beware of glaring 
contrasts of unharmonizing shades; the mixture of colors 
has always been a stumbling block in the female toilet, and 
it is, perhaps, for that reason that one hears it said so often 
of several people that they are never so well dressed as when 
they are in mourning. Better a hundred times is uniformity 
than badly:matched colors, and even plain black than too 
great a variety of tints. A theory which it is well not to 
lose sight of, and which, indecd, is very simple, is this: 
there should never be more than, two positive colors in a 
lady’s toilet: black and white are not reckoned as snch- 
Both the colors must harmonize well together, of course: if 
one is neutral, the other must be well defined; if one is dark, 
the other must possess a certain brightness. This year, in 
toilets of two shades, the under-skirt and mantle will be 
made of one color, the dress of another, The flounces, of the 
same material as that part of the dress of which they form 
the trimming, will be edged with cross-strips or pipings of 
the other color. This toilet will not form the general rule, 
at least as great a number will be made of oue tint, or of 
two shades of one same color. 

How Ir Is Done.—The Phelps (N. Y.) Citizen says, “the 
great wonder is how the proprietor of Peterson’s Magazine 
can afford a four dollar Magazine for two dollars.” The 
solution is an easy one. We prefer small profits on a large 
circulation to large profits on a small one. Hence, we are 
able to give, at a lower price, a better article than our rivals. 


For Two DoLtars AND A Har we will send a copy of 
“Peterson,” for one year, and also a copy of either of our 
premium engravings. 

To HAve Goop Servants you must have good mistresses. 
The best require overlooking. To secure a good cook in the 
kitchen you must'yourself know sémething about cooking. 


Crus SuBseriBerRs TO “PETERSON” can-have either of our 
premium engravings by remitting $1.00. To all others the 
price is $2.00 for any one, or $3.00 for any two. 
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Cius SupsorIPTioNs must be fol an entire year, and must 
begin with either the January or the July numbers. Sub- 
scribers, who live in the British Provinces, must remit 
twelve cents extra, each, to pre-pay the American postage 
to the lines. Back numbers for 1869 and 1870 may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. When the 
direction of a Magazine is to be changed, write at what post~- 
office it was last received, as well as to what one it is to be 
sent in future. 


WE CALL ATTENTION again to the superior elegance of the 
colored fashion-plates in “ Peterson.” All we ask is for the 
public to compare them with the colored fashion-plates given 
by other magazines. 

Persons ORDERING this Magazine from agents, or dealers, 


must look to them for the supply of the work. The pub- 
lisher has no agents for whose contracts he is responsible. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hans Breitman’s Ballads. By Charles G. Leland. New 
and Complete Edition. 1 vol.,8vo. Philada: 7. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers.—Thia is a complete edition, on glossy, parch- 
ment-like paper, of the now famous Hans Breitman’s Ballads. 
The volume contains “Hans Breitman Going to Church,” a 
“Love Song,” and numerous other new ballads, It contains 
also a very laughable description, which, it seems, tells only 
the truth, of the attempt made to print the first edition of 
Breitman, an attempt that ended in the compositors quar- 
reling about their respective nationalities, and knocking 
each other, as well as the types, into all sorts of confusion. 
These new ballads have just appeared, having been pub- 
lished, simultaneously, in London and Philadelphia, They 
may be had, if desired, in a separate form; but in the volume 
we are noticing they are included with the earlier ones. 
Mr. Leland has hardly yet received the praise, at least in 
the United States, which is his due for this work. In “Hans 
Breitman,” as a competent critic has remarked, he has 
ereated a really original character, which reveals itself, not 
only in outer manifestations, such as dialect and language, 
but also in the inner workings of the singular German 
mind. If fhe delineation had stopped with the first, the 
ballads would have been funny, but that would have been 
all: as it is they belong to the best class of humor, and are 
rivaled by nothing in their line, unless the first series of the 
“Bigelow Papers.” We cannot too highly commend the 
very elegant style in which this complete edition is put 
forth. The new ballads are to be had, as we have said, by 
themselves, and they also are very neatly printed. We re- 
gret to hear that we shall have no more of them. 

Sketches of Creation. By Alexander Winchell, LL. D. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol.,.12 mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This is a popular view of some of the grand con- 
clusions of the sciences, in reference to the history of matter 
and of life. The original condition and ultimate destiny of 
the earth and the solar system are, among other things, 
fully discussed, The author is peculiarly qualified for his 
task, being not only professor of geology, zoology, and 
botany, in the University of Michigan, but also a clear 
thinker and a luminous writer. There are two classes of 
persons to whom we would recommend this book; first, 
those who have not time to study the sciences in detail, but 
must content themselves with a general survey; and second, 
students who may use the book as an aid to review. The 
volume is full of illustrations, many of them of great merit. 

Beyond The Breakers. By Robert Dale Owen. 1 vol., 8 
vo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co—An American novel, 
by a well-known author, who tries his hand, for the first 
time, ir Action. Some of the scenes are very stirring. The 
volume *s handsomely printed, like all the publications of 
this house. 





So Runs The World Away. By Mrs. A. C. Steele. 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothérs.—This is by a com- 
paratively new writer, and shows, in places, considerable 
power. Some of the characters are quite fresh and original. 
Azalea, the heroine, is especially so: as a child, particularly, 
she is admirably sketched. Conrad is a capital “irrepressible 
boy.” Lady Diana is life-like, a thorough-bred coquette, 
fascinating and detestable; but really one of the best cha- 
racters we have had in fiction since Becky Sharp. The men, 
however, are not so well done. Douglas, especially, is almost 
an impossibility, while for Lord Orme and Mowbrey we have 
only contempt. There is a little too much of the “Guy 
Livingstone” tone about the book. The story is tragic. 


Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the Crimea, 
Greece, etc., in the suite of the Prince and Princess of Wules. 
By the Hon. Mrs. William Grey. 1 vol.,12 mo. New Yorke: 
Harper &@ Brothers.—The author of this book was the per- 
sonal attendant and companion of Alexandrina, during the 
visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Egypt in 1869, 
Some of the chapters are quite readable, especially one that 
describes a visit to the harem of the Viceroy. Mrs, Grey's 
descriptions of the silver bedsteads, jeweled cups, and other 
costly articles in the Viceroy’s palace, bears out all that one 
has heard of the luxury and ostentation of Eastern life. 


Maupret. By George Sand. Translated from the French, 
by Virginia Vaughan. 1 vol.,.12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—George Sand is one of the few living novelists 
who is really an artist, and this is one of her very best 
books. It is a story of faithful love, ending in a happy mar- 
riage. The sentiment with which the author was. pene- 
trated, when she wrote it, is summed up in the words of 
Maupret, the hero, when speaking of the heroine, his wife; 
“She was the only woman I ever loved; never did any other 
attract my gaze, or know the pressure of my hand.” The 
romance is a real idyl. 

The Sun. By Amedee Guillemin. From the French, by 
A. L. Phipson. With Fifty-Eight Illustrations. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: C. Scribner & Co—This is one of a series 
of books, called “The Illustrated Library of Wonders,’ 
which is being published by Charles Scribner & Co., New 
York. The works appeared originally in France, where 
they have had a great success, over one million copies 
having been sold. The present one is written in a popular 
style, but with scientific accuracy, and gives the results of 
the very latest discoveries. The book is well translated and 
thoroughly illustrated. 

Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: ; 
Scribner & Co.—We cannot better describe this little volume 
than in the words of the Londopr Spectator; “a very pretty 
noveletté in verse, bright and delicate in workmanship.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette, always a good authority, calls it 
“unique, original, indeed, in the manner of its conception 
and execution.” In its way it is really one of the best 
things we have had for a long time. Scribner & Co. have 
republished it, in very neat style, from the London edition. 

Cryrilla, By the author of “The Initials.” 1 vol., 8 vo, ' 
Philada: Turner & Co.—A new edition, in double-column 
octavo, of a first-rate novel. If “Cryrilla” had ended hap- 
pily, it would have been as popular as either “Quits,” or 
“The Initials,” for it is written with equal ability. We 
confess to having read it again with undiminished interest. 

The Unkind Word, and other Stories. By the author of 
“John Halifax.” 1 vol., 12 mo. New York; Harper & 
Brothers.—These are not all stories, for some are essays: but 
whether stories or essays they are equally good. Few writers 
elevate and ennoble the heart as much as this one. 

Under Foot. By Alton Clyde. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—The illustrations are the best part of 
this volume, and yet they are by no means first-rate. The 
story, as a story, is very poor indeed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Mrs, CaroLine Lez Hentz’s Nove.s.—Messrs. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have just 
issued an entire new, complete, and uniform edition of all 
the celebrated Novels written by Mrs. CAROLINE Leg Hen1z, 
in twelve large duodecimo volumes. They are printed on 
the finest paper, and bound in the most beautiful style, in 
Green Morocco cloth, with a new, full-gilt back, and sold at 
the low price of $1.75 each, in Morocco cloth; or in paper 
cover, at $1.50 each; or a complete set of the twelve volumes, 
in Morocco cloth, will be sent to any one, to any place, free 
of postage, on receipt of Twenty Dollars, by the publishers. 
The following are the names of the twelve volumes: 

Linda; or, The Young Pilot of the Belle Creole, Witk a 
complete Biography of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

Robert Graham. A Sequel to “Linda; or, The Young Pilot 
of the Belle Creole.” 

Rena; or, The Snow Bird. A Tale of Real Life. 

Marcus Warland; or, The Moss Spring. 

Ernest Linwood; or, The Inner Life of the Author. 

Feline; or, Magnolia Vale; or, The Heiress of Glenmore. 

The Planter’s Northern Bride; or, Scenes in Mrs. Hentz’s 

Childhood. 

Helen and Arthur; or, Miss Thusa’s Spinning-Wheel. 

Courtship and Marringe ; or, The Joys and Sorrows of Ame- 
rican Life. 

Love After Marriage; and other Stories of the Heart. 

The Lost Daughter; and other Stories of the Heart. 

The Banished Son; and other Stories of the Heart. 

The above Books are for sale by all Booksellers, or copies 
of any or all of them will be sent, post-paid, to any one, at 
any place, on receipt of price of the ones wanted, by the 
publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


“Breap Cast Upon tae Waters,’—If the Great Provi- 
dence has not literally cast bread upon the waters, He has 
planted the elements of. wholesome nourishment on the 
rocks, in the shape of Sea Moss, from which the Ska Moss 
Farrve is made. This new article has everywhere won 
“gelden opinions of all sorts of people,” and the house- 
keepers of the land generally regard it in the double light 
of a staple necessary and a delicious luxury; for while its 
use lessons the expenses of living, the exquisite dishes pre- 
pared from it cannot be obtained, even at an extravagant 
cost, from any other source. Scientific Committees, hotel 
keepers, professional cooks, ladies who superintend their 
own kitchens, physicians, nurses, dyspeptics, and invalids 
of every class, bear witness of these facts. To this mass of 
indorsements we unhesitatingly add our own; and without 
fear of contradiction say that the blanc mange, puddings, 
custards, etc., are the most delicious we have ever tasted. 


Wueeter & Witson.—Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, of Whitewater, 
Wis., writes:—“I have used my Wheeler & Wilson Sewing- 
Machine over ten years without repairs and without break- 
ing a needle, although I commenced the use of it without 
any instructions ; have used it constantiy for family sewing; 
have quilted whole quilts of the largest size, and it is still 
in complete order, runs like a top, and bids fair to be willed 
to those who come after me with better powers of produc- 
tion than an unbroken prairie farm.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at bd} 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. 





“No Lapy Can Do without Peterson’s Magazine,” says 
the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily. “It is economy in housekeep- 
ing to take it.” 


Ir 1s Never 100 Late to get up clubs for “Peterson.” 
Back numbers from January can always be supplied. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Bae Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested bya 
practical . 

CAKES, 

Rich Plum-Cakes.—Take eleven ounces of butter, seven 
ounces of sugar, twenty ounces of currants, six ounces of 
mixed peel, one ounce and a half of almonds, half an ounce 
of mixed nutmegs, mace, and cinnamon, eleven ounces of 
flour, six eggs, brandy, one wineglassful. Warm a smooth 
pan, large enough for the mixture; put in the butter, and 
reduce it to a fine cream by working it about the pan with 
your hand. In summer the pan need not be warmed, as it 
can be reduced to a cream without; but in winter keep the 
mixture as warm as possible without oiling the butter. Add 
the sugar, and mix it well with the butter until it becomes 
white, and feels light in the hand. Break in two or three 
eggs at a time, and work the mixture well before any more 
is added. Continue doing this until they are all used and it 
becomes light ; then add the spirit, currants, peel, spices, and 
almonds, some or most of these being previously cut in thin 
slices, the peel having also been cut into small, thin strips 
and bits. When these are incorporated, mix in the flour 
lightly ; put it into hoop with paper over the bottom and 
round the sides, and place it on a baking-plate. Place the 
tin plate containing the cake on another, the surface of 
which is covered an inch or two thick with saw-dust, or fine 
ashes, to protect the bottom. Bake it in an oven at a moder- 
ate heat. The time required to bake it will depend on the 
state of the oven, and the size of the cake. 

Millefruit Biscuits—A quarter of a pound of preserved 
orange-peel, and the same of preserved lemon-peel, six 
ounces of angelica, and the same of sweet almonds, and one 
ounce of bitter. Cut up into pieces half an inch in length 
and a quarter in width. Make an icing with white of egg, 
sugar, and orange-flower water; put the above ingredients 
into this; divide the mixture into cakes of any size pre- 
ferred; put them on the baking-tim, upon which paper 
should first have been laid. Touch them here and there, 
by means of a hair-pencil, with a little cochineal, and bake 
them, but not in too hot an oven. 

King’s Biscuits —Put half a pound of butter into a basin 
and turn it about well with a wooden spoon. Whisk six 
eggs well, add half a pound of powdered sugar, whisk an- 
other ten minutes, and then mix with the butter, after 
which stir in six ounces of currants, and an equal quantity 
of dried flour. After mixing these all well together, drop 
the mixture on paper, each about the size of a shiliing, and 
bake in a quick oven, taking the biscuits off the paper while 
hot. 

The Queen's Biscuits—Make a soft paste by mixing to- 
gether thoroughly one pound and a half of flour, an equal 
quantity of fine loaf-sugar, the whites of twenty-four eggs, 
and the yolks of eighteen, and a small quantity of coriander- 
seed, beaten small. Place this paste on paper, cut it into 
pieces about two inches brvad and four inches long, put 
them in a moderate oven, and when they begin to turn 
brown take them out, and put them on paper in a dry 
place. 

Wrexham Gingerbread.—Equal quantities of flour, butter, 

1 , and loaf-sugar; the butter, sugar, and molasses to 
be made hot; then mix in, by degrees, the flour, the rind of 
a lemon, and ginger to your taste; drop it on buttered tins, 
leaving a space between, and bake it in a rather quick oven. 
Take it off with a knife, and to make a variety, roll some 
over a stick when warm, to look like wafers. 

Brighton Pudding.—Take three eggs, quarter of a pound 
of sugar, quarter of a pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
butter, and the peel of a lemon, finely minced. Beat the 
sugar and eggs for twenty minutes. Oil the butter and mix 
it and the flour in at the last. Steam the pudding fr one 
hour. Serve without sauce, only with preserve. 
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A Luncheon Cake.—One pound of tlour, four ounces of 
butter, six ounces of moist sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
currants, a quarter of a pouud of stoned raisins, spices and 
candied peel to the taste; a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
mixed in half a pint of cold milk ; all to be mixed. 


SANITARY, 


Cure for Corns.—1. The strongest acetic acid applied night 
and morning with a camel’s-hair brush ; in a week the corns 
will disappear. 2. Boil a potato in its skin, and after it is 
boiled, take the skin and put the inside of it to the corn and 
leave it on for about twelve hours; at the end of that time 
the corn will be much better. This useful and simple receipt 
we have often tried and found to effect a remedy. A good 
remedy for soft corns is common chalk rubbed on the corn 
every day, and a piece of cotton wool worn between the toes 
affected, to prevent pressure—the chalk appears to dry up 
the corn. 

Iceland Moss and Jelly.—Take one ounce of Irish or Ice- 
land moss, pick it well, and then soak it in cold water for 
twelve hours; take it out of the water, (which should be 
changed once,) put into a colander and drain, then place it 
in a sauce-pan with three gills of new milk; boil for half an 
hour, and keep stirring the whole time. During the boiling 
add sugar, and flavor with cinnamon or essence of lemon, if 
allowed ; then strain through a sieve into a mould, If milk 
is not liked, then boil in three gills of water, but it is not so 
palatable. 

Wash for Sunburn.—Take two drachms of borax, one 
drachm of Roman alum, one ‘drachm of campkor, half an 
ounce of sugar-candy, one pound of ox-gall; mix and stir 
well for ten minutes or so, and repeat this stirring three or 
four times a day for a fortnight, till it appears clear and 
transparent. Strain through blotting-paper, and bottle up 
for use. It is said that strawberries rubbed over the face at 
night will remove freckles and sunburn. 

Excellent Pomade.—Three ounces of olive-oil, three-quar- 
ters of a drachm of oil of almonds, two drachms of palm-oil, 
half an ounce of white wax, a quarter of a pound of lard, 
and three-quarters of a drachm of essence of bergamot. This 
pomade is excellent for strengthening the hair, promoting the 
growth of whiskers and mustaches, and preventing baldness, 

Chicken Panada.—Skin a fowl; cut it in pieces, leaving 
the breast whole; boil it in three pints of water till perfectly 
tender; pick off all the -neat, and pound it finely in a mor- 
tar, and mix it with the liquor it was boiled in; rub it 
through a sieve, and season it with salt. 

Milk of Roses.—Bitter almonds, four ounces; distilled 
water, three ounces; elder-flower water, two ounces. Make 
an emulsion, and add oil of tarter, one ounce and a half; 
tincture of benzoin, one drachm. Cosmetic. Beautifies and 
renders the skin smooth. 

To Destroy Warts.—Dissolve as much common washing 
soda as the water will take up; wash the warts with this 
for a minute or two, and let them dry without wiping. Keep 
the water in a bottle, and repeat the washing often, and it 
will take away the largest warts. 

Cold in the Head.—Dr. Pollion, of France, says that cold 
ig, the head can be cured by inhaling harwhorn. The inha- 
‘ation by the nose should be seven or eight times in five 
minutes. 

Freckle Lotion—Mix two ounces of rectified spirits of 
wine; add two teaspgonfals of muriatic acid, with one 
pound and a half of distilled water. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Potatoes « la Maitre d’ Hotel.—Boil the potatoes and let 
them become cold. Then cut them into rather thick slices. 
Put a lump of fresh butter into a stew-pan, and add a little 
flour—about a teaspoonful for a middling-sized dish. When 
the flour has boiled a little while in the butter, add, by de- 
grees, a cupful of broth or water. When this has boiled up 
put in the potatoes, with chopped parsley, pepper, and salt. 








Let the potatoes stew for a few minutes, then take them 
from the fire, and when quite off the boil add the yolk of an 
egg beat up with a little le juice and a teaspoonful of 
cold water. As soon as the sauce has set, the potatoes may 
be dished up and sent to table. There are several ways of 
frying potatoes. The best is to half boil them first, then cut 
them up into slices, and fry them in butter, or in goose drip- 
ping, which is preferable. When the potatoes are brown 
drain off the fat, strew a little salt over them, and let them 
be eaten while they are hot and crisp. 

Gatr~u Parisien.—Lay slices of sponge-cake at the bottom 
of a glass dish; spread over them a layer of preserve, (red or 
black currant is very good for the purpose,) place over that 
more slices of sponge-cake, then another layer of jam. Do 
this until you have filled the dish. Pour over it sufficient 
sherry to soak the cake properly; then beat up the whites of 
four eggs, with sufficient powdered loaf-sugar as to make it 
a very stiff froth, with which cover the top of the cake com- 
pletely. Strew tiny colored comfits over the top. 

Jelly from Gelatine—One ounce and a half of gelatine put 
over night into a pint of cold water, with the rinds and juice 
of three lemons. Next morning add a pint of boiling water, 
half a pint of sherry, the whites and shells of three eggs, and 
sweeten to your taste. Boil the whole ten minutes, and 
strain through a jelly-bag. This will make a quart of jelly. 
Be sure not to stir the mixture after it is placed on the fire. 
It is excellent. 

Brown Toffee—To eight ounces of butter add one pound 
and a quarter of moist sugar, and a quarter of a pound of 
molasses; boil these ingredients together until they are 
sufficiently cooked. This may be tested by dropping a little 
of the liquid into a cup of cold water; if it harden quickly, 
the toffee is made. Butter some plates, pour the liquid into 
them, and before it cools drop in a few drops of essence of 
lemon, or any other flavoring that may be approved of. 

Caledonian Cream.—Two ounces of raspberry-jam or jelly, 
two ounces of red currant-jelly, two ounces of sifted loaf- 
sugar, the whites of two eggs put into a bowl and beaten 
with a spoon for three-quarters of an hour. This makes a 
very pretty cream, and is good and economical. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fic. 1.—SHort Dress or Burr Poncer.—The skirt is trim- 
med with six ruffles, scalloped and bound with coral-eolored 
silk; the upper-skirt is made with points in front, and a 
large puff at the back, and is trimmed to correspond with the 
under-skirt. Close-fitting waist and sleeves, trimmed with 
coral-colored silk. Wide Roman sash. Straw hat, orna- 
mented with poppies and wheat-ears, and a gray gauze veil. 

Fie. m.—SsHort Dress or Mauve Fov._arp.—The lower- 
skirt has two very deep pleated ruffles, edged with white 
guipure lace; the upper-skirt, which opens in front, is 
draped just back of the hips, and is also edged with white 
guipure lace; open body, square in front, and made with a 
basque ; sleeves with two deep pleated ruffles, edged like the 
basque, with white guipure lace. Gray straw hat, with a 
long mauve plume. 

Fie. 111.—Hovse-Dress or GREEN Foutarp.—The skirt is 
long and plain; the body is made with a basque, close in 
frent, and trimmed with pipings of white silk. Close sleeves, 
with a deep cuff piped with white, and a lace frili falling over 
the hands. Gabrielle ruffle of lace around the neck, and a 
jabot of lace down the front. Bow of green ribbon in the hair. 

Fra. 1v.—Hovse or CARRIAGE-DReEss OF LIGHT-BLUE SILK.— 
The front of the dress is trimmed with three ruffles, each 
headed by three pleatings of silk; a court-train falls over 
this, and is trimmed with one ruffle, not very full at the 
bottom of the skirt; the sides of this train are turned baek, 
edged with a ruffle, and ornamented with a bow of blue silk 
where the train meets the top pleating. Body made with 
points back and front, and finished with 9 narrow pleating, 
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FOR MAY. 








like that around the neck, which is open. Long, close sleeve, 
finished with a ruffle and pleating of silk, and a lace falls 
over the hand. Bonnet of black lace, with black ribbon- 
strings tied in a bow on one side, and ornamented with a 
pink rose and blue plume. 

Fig. v.—SHort Dress or Brack S11K.—The skirt is trim- 
med with three flounces, headed by a trimming of black 
lace put over a white lace. Short, puffed upper-skirt, trim- 
med in the same way. Tight waist, open in front, with a 
trimming of white and black lace, which also extends to the 
cape-like ends that fall on each side in front of the puffed 
skirt. Sleeves nearly close, with a silk ruffle at the edge. 
Black straw hat, trimmed with carnations and ivy-berries ; 
carnation-colored ribbon around the throat. 

Fic. v1.—Hovst-Dress or Waite Monarr.—The front of 
the skirt is trimmed at the bottom with a ruffle of the mo- 
hair, bound with bright blue silk; bias bands of blue silk 
ornament the entire front of the skirt. Court-train, with a 
mobair ruffle, bound with blue. The body is trimmed to 
correspond with the front of the skirt; very large pagoda- 
sleeves. 

Fic. vit.—Hovse-Dress ror A Youne Lapy.—The skirt is 
of pink silk, trimmed with six ruffles, above each ruffle is a 
narrow band of black velvet ribbon. White gauze over- 
skirt, round in front, very much puffed at the back, and 
trimmed with white blond. High body of pink silk, with a 
white gauze over-body ; long, wide sleeves of the same, trim- 
med with blond and black velvet. Black velvet basque, cut 
rather high at the back, but low in front. 

GeneraL Remarks.—We give, as usual, this month, some 
of the newest styles for bonnets, hats, and modes of dressing 
the hair, collars, etc.: but the varieties in all these are so 
great, that we cannot afford space but for a few of them. 
Each lady has now an opportunity to select any style of 
coiffure of bonnet that may be most becoming to her. 

AmoneG the new importations for dress goods, pongees are 
the most desirable; they are cool, glossy, and most service- 
able, many of them washing admirably; for a short suit 
nothing can be more stylish than a gray or buff pongee, the 
under-skirt ruffled, and either trimmed in the same color or 
with black ; or, if for a young person, with crimson silk; or, 
what is equally stylish, a black silk under-skirt, with the 
upper one and waist of yellow pongee, prettily draped. The 
old-fashioned line delaine is also being revived; this 
is particularly appropriate for draped dresses, as it falls so 
softly, and is inexpensive. Pongee costs one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per yard. Unbleached linens are also 
much sought after for summer dress; these are in the shades 
of yellow and gray, and cost one dollar per yard. Organdies 
and white muslins must always be popular, except for the 
sea-shore, where they are of but little use. A new way of 
using white muslin is very charming, and an old blue, green, 
pink, or mauve silk dress, may be made to look quite new 
by its use. Large flounces, or pleatings of white muslin, 
edged with a plain “footing,” or with an excellent imitation 
of Valenciennes, are put on the front of the skirt, and a long 
tunic, trimmed in the same way, falls like a court-train over 
the skirt, and is looped up with bows of black velvet, or with 
ribbon of. the color of the dress. Sometimes these muslin 
flounces are put on under silk ones, reaching only a few 
inches below the knee. 

Tue fashion of wearing two skirts may be turned to good 
account, however, by those who possess a number of light- 
colored dresses of thin material ; since by cutting the gored 
skirts shorter they can be made fuller at the waist, and the 
piece taken off the top will form a trimming for the front of 
the under-skirt. A tunic.or train, open in the front, dis- 
playing the under-skirt»wery long,‘and disposed in short 
puffs, en panier, at the back, with a low or square bodice, will 
form a toilet at once fashionable and effective. The upper- 





dress may be of the same color as the under one, but always 
of a darker shade, 





So Many Sry.es are fashionable now that it is somewhat 
difficult not to mix them, and it requires not only geod taste, 
but some historical knowledge to dress well. The present 
fashion has one great advantage, however, that no woman 
need be unbecomingly dressed, whatever her means may be. 

Pointed WaisTs are obtaining favor, not only because they 
are new, (which is too often the recommendation to an Ame- 
rican woman,) but because they are so very becoming to all 
but very slender figures; tbese latter look better in waist- 
bands. Basques, of various shapes are also gaining ground; 
these are particularly desirable for street costume when a 
jacket or sacque are not worn. 

As WE said, in our last number, long dresses are never seen 
on the street; but many of the street costumes are made with 
what is called a court-train, (not very long, however,) which 
is made to loop up in an artistic way fof out-of-doors, and can 
be dropped in the house, thus making the one dress answer 
admirably for two occasions, 

Lace is most extensively used for trimmings, and a com- 
bination of white and black lace is very fashionable. Of 
course, real Valenciennes or thread lace would cost enor- 
mously; but there now comes an excellent imitation of both 
Valenciennes and black lace, which is used by even the 
wealthiest ladies, 

VeLvet is so rich that it will be used for bows, etc., on 
dresses during the summer, but, of course, must be put on 
sparingly, or else it will look too heavy. Fringes, ribbons, 
and jet, will also continue in favor. 

Ir 18 impossible to chronicle all the styles of sacques, pale- 
tots, etc.; but as a rule, they are either very loose, opening 
at the back to admit the showing of the puffed upper-skirt, 
or they are tight-fitting at the waist, with a small basque, 
or with a long, puffed skirt. 

Bonnets have absolutely changed from a thought of lace, 
which crossed the top of the head, to almost a veritable 
bonnet, with a bit of a cushion, and something of a crown. 
These bonnets are made to look very high in front, and are 
short at the ears. But the Fanchon, the style which we have 
been wearing so long, is so comfortable and so easily made at 
home, that it is still the most worn; all trimmings will be 
high in front. 

Hats do not differ materially in shape from those worn 
last winter ; they are mostly high, of the Tyrolean, Huguenot, 
and Hungarian shapes, whilst a few still hold on to the 
usually becoming turban, 

A New Fan-Hotper for fastening the fan and the waist— 
a great relief to partners—has been introduced; also, gloves 
for evening wear, with four and even six buttons, adorned 
at the back of the wrist with a bow of colored ribbon. The 
gloves, too—strangest innovation of all—are colored to match 
the dress. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror A LitrLe Girt.—Blue and black poplin 
dress, with a bias flounce around the bottom, Metternich 
mantle of white cashmere, scalloped out and bound with 
black velvet; two rows of black velvet above the scallops. 
fash and bow of black velvet. Black straw hat, with a 
bunch of blue feathers. 

Fic. 11.—Dress ror A LitTLe GirL.—Dress of gray foulard, 
trimmed around the bottom with a pleated flounce, headed 
by a ribbon trimming of blue and white. Tight-fitting 
casaque, double-breasted, with blue silk revers, and trim- 
med to match the skirt. Tyrolese hat of black straw, with 
an aigrette of smooth feathers. 

GENERAL Remarnks.—For little girls the costumes are 
always very coquettish, thoy wear in miniature the pretty 
toilets of their mammas. Little boys do not leave off the 
Russian blouse and the full trousers, gathered in at the 
knees. 
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